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ation, shows that the President intended to custody 
impute to some portion of our people an in- ried to 
tention to interfere with slavery. He should cotton 
have known that no respectable number of ficed ii 


r notbem people have expressed any such plai 


custody of his pursuers that he will be cat 
ried to the South and sold to the sugar am 
cotton plantations, and his life will be sacri 
ficed in five years if employed on the suga 


wish or intention. 1 iul for the huudreth time 
I will say that, under the Confederation, each 
State held as supreme and unlimited powers 
over the institution of slavery within its own 


look upon thisas murder, would as soon turn 
out and cut the throatfof the defenceless neg¬ 
ro as to send him back to a land of chains 
and whips. As soon would they do this as 


s the Government of Russia holds comply with a law which violates 


its serfs; that no other power upon earth 
essed the right to interfere in any matter; 
at the adoption of the constitution these 


SPEECH OF 

H9\. JOSHUA R. GIDDIXGS, 


ilaxDAY, Dec. 9, 1850. 

Mr. Giddings rose and said: I move sir to 
insert between the resolution last read and 
the one succeeding," the following, as a dis¬ 
tinct resolution: 

Resolved, That so much of said message 
and accompanying documents as relates to 
the domestic policy, be referred to the Judi¬ 
ciary Committee. 

3Ir. G. continued as follows: It has been 
usual, sir, for this body, while considering the 
President’s .Message in Committee of the 
\V hole, to investigate and examine its politi¬ 
cal character. In accordance with that free¬ 
dom of discussion which has usually charac¬ 
terized our consideration of this document, I 
will avail myself of the present moment to 
examine that portion which relates to our do¬ 
mestic affairs. I did not anticipate, sir, that 
the message would be under consideration 
to-day, and I am not, therefore, prepared at 
present to give it that examination which I 
should have bestowed upon it, had I more 
time for preparation, for examining its details. 
There are some portions of the message j 


powers were retained, and now remain with the 
each State ; that no portion of them was del- ma 
egated to this Government; that we have as er 
much power to-day to interfere with Russian Sui 
serfdom as with Virginia slavery; — yet this ish 
(attitive- kwwas a direct positive anenfpt ass 
to interfere to involve this Government and reg 
the people of the free States in supporting lasl 


ciple of common justice and humanity 
The law, sir, holds him who aids in a mil 
er as guiltyj as he who strikes the knife 


parr of the victim. Under our la' 
is hanged if he fails to prevent a in 
ien it is plainly in his power to do 
man is held guilty of the act, a nc 
iged accordingly. The man who sh 


at he will be car- of the party with whifln he acts. Those that 

to the sugar and support this law must consent to obey it and 

i life will be sacri- enforce it, to the letter. He who wilfsustaiu 

oyed on the sugar this law must be willing to pursue the flying 

f the North, who bondman as he hastens to a land of freedom, 

would as soon turn There is no lingering doubt, no difficulty, 
lie defenceless neg- no obscurity, restiug on that party who snp- 

a land of chains ports this Administration. All the whigs 

Id they do this as throughout the country, (and I sjieak with 

riolate's every prin- some degree of feeling, for I once had the 

and humanity.— pleasure of acting with Jiem, when we had 

ho aids in a murd- principles; then we avoved and acted upon 

ikes the knife to the doctrines I have stated to-day,) all the 

fnder our law, a whigs throughout the country feel that their 

o preveut a murd- unity is gone; the party has'departed from 

power to do so. its doctrines and principles, and has descend- 

' the act, and he ed, step by step, from Its position of 1844, 

ic man who should until it has literally become a slave-catching 


STANZAS FOR THE TIMES—1850. 


The evil days have come : the poor 
Axe made a prey; 

Bar up the hospitable door, 

Put out the fire-lights, point no moi 


For Pity now is crime: the chain 
"Which binds our States 
Is melted at the hearth in twain, 
Is rusted by her tears’ soft rain : 
Close up her gates. 


Nothing could have been further from the to a common m 

thoughts of those who framed the Constitu- injustice to the c 

tion. In that Convention, Mr. Gouverneur tore a slave and 

Morris said that “he never would concur in up- die under a tortu 

holding domestic slavery .” So say I, and so criminal than on 

say our people of the North. We never will Sir, we will m 
concur in upholding that institution. Mr. me say to the Pr 

Morris added: “It is a nefarious instiUdion. ernment can con 

It was the curse of Heaven upon the States in such guilt. 3 

in which it existed.” will never turn o 

So say we. It is a curse upon those States, gitive—they will 

but the curse is theirs, not ours, and we will to blood-hounds, 


ment and regarded by us as guilty as he under whose The President 
lupporting lash the victim expires. sures “ were ado] 

I have compared this capture of a fugitive tion, and for the 

from the to a common murder. In doing that I do “ I believe,” says 

Constitu- injustice to the common murderer. To cap- of ourfellow-citi; 

ouverneur tore a slave and send him to the South to it and that purpo; 

i cur in up- die under a torture of five years, is far more it.” Sir, where t 

I, and so criminal than ordinary murder. evidence in the 

iiever will Sir, we will not commit this crime. Let draw his conclusi 
ion. Mr. me say to the President, no power of Gov- elections in Delet 

nstdution. ernment can compel us to involve ourselves Does he find coni 

the States m such guilt. No! The freemen of Ohio Michigan or Wis 

will never turn out to chase the panting fu- setts ? Does he i 

ise States, gitive—they will never be metamorphosed in- ' measure from thi 

d we will to blood-hounds, to track him to his hiding- read the handwri 


r fugitive law shall not place, and seize and drag him out, and de- does he 


The President informs us that these mea¬ 
sures “ were adopted in a spirit of concilia¬ 
tion, and for the purpose of conciliation.” — 
“ I believe,” says lie, “ that a great majority 
of our fellow-citizens sympathize in that spir¬ 
it and that purpose, and in the main approve 
it.” Sir, where does the President find this 
evidence in the popular mind ? Does he 
draw his conclusions from the result of the 
elections in Deleware, New Jersey, or Ohio ? 
Does he find consolation in the election of 
Michigan or Wisconsin ? Or in Massachu¬ 
setts ? Does he not read the doom of this 
measure from their results ? Does he not 
read the handwriting upon die wall ? Or, 


Our Union, like a glacier stirred 
By voice below, 

Or bell of kine, or wing of bird, 
A beggar’s crust or kindly word, 
May overthrow. 


Poor whispering tremblers !—yet we boast 
Oar blood and name : 

Bursting its century-bolted frost, 

Each gray caim on the Northman’s coast 
Cries out for shame ! 


Sir. Gerry, of Massachuset 


s had nothing to do with slavery in the their blood, but' 


liver him to Ins tormentors. Rely upon it, 
they will die first. They may be shot down, 
the cannon and bayonet may do their work 
upon them; they may drown the fugitive in 


There are some portions of the message 
which I heartily approve, which I desire to 
commend, and in which I most heartily coin¬ 
cide. In its general features and character, 
its boldness, its candor, its perfect frankness, 
It is highly to be approved. It is what was 
due from that high functionary. In all his 
positions, so far as he has laid them down, 
“ whoso readeth can understand.” There is 
no deception, nor anv uncertainty in the 
President’s position. Thus far I most cheer¬ 
fully commend it. But, sir, I will call vour 
atteution to That portion of it which refers to 
our domestic policy, as being the most inter¬ 
esting to the House and country. 

But before I proceed to the examination of 
that portion which relates to the fugitive bill, 
I will call the attention of the House to the 
President’s views of the veto power. On this 
point he has not hesitated to speak his own 
views, and to cast aside and discard the doc¬ 
trines on which he was elected. 

It is well known that in the canvass of 1848 
the Whig party avowed it as one of their car¬ 
dinal principles, that the President should 
neygr exercise the prerogative of vetoing a 

bill unless it was clearly unconstitutional._ 

The President now goes so far in support of 
the unlimited use of the veto, as ever Jackson 
or Polk or Tyler professed to go. 

For his boldness and frankness on this 
point he is entitled to our commendation. 
But I have a curiosity to see how many of 
his political friends will face about at this 
bidding' of the Executive and discard then- 
former doctrines. 

But it is very evident that the President has 
an object in this change of views on the sub¬ 
ject of the veto. By looking at the latter 
portion of the message, it is evident that he 
, intends we shall understand, that he will veto 
any law for the repeal of the fugitive bill; 
and in order to open the way to that result, 
with some show of consistency, it was nec¬ 
essary for him to discard the doctrines on 
which lie-was elected. For his candor and 
boldness in thus casting aside the errors of 
his party, I think him entitled to our appro¬ 
bation. * 

The President next quotes that portion of 
the Constitution in which he says “ the Con¬ 
stitution has made it the duty of the Presided! 
to see that the laws be faithfully executed.” 

The necessity or propriety of this quota¬ 
tion is not so very obvious. T do not think it 
has been quoted for the last twenty-five years 
by any President; but it is now evidently 
quoted in consequence of the difficulties 
which have attended the arrest of fugitives 
under this law. It is an intimation that he 
will use the army and navy to execute this 
odious enactment. 

One prominent feature of the whole mes¬ 
sage is, however, obvious. The President 
intends that the South shall understand that 
he intends to sustain their institutions. 

The constitution provides that the “ citizens 
of each State shall be entitled to all the priv¬ 
ileges and immunities of the citizens of the 
several States.” He knows that our free col¬ 
ored eitizens of the North have been seized 
in southern States and sold into bondage — 
held in degrading servitude, that hundreds, 
and perhaps thousands are now bowing be¬ 
neath the lash in southern chains. ° 

Sir, does [he allude to the return of these 
freemen i — Does he tell that this paramount 
law of the land shall be sustained—that he 
will see it duly executed? No,sir! he has 
not a word nor an allusion to thistrancendent 
outrage upon the Constitution, while he is 
particular upon those laws which relate to the 
return of fugitive slaves. 

Again: he has seen the agents of Massa¬ 
chusetts driven by mob violence from South 
Carolina and Lousiana, when sent there to 
see the laws executed by their courts for the 
relief of OU r freemen who are their held in 
degrading servitude; but he makes no allu- 


States, we should be careful to lend no sa 
tion to it.” Sir, we will lend no sanction 
it, nor shall your fugitive law compel u; 
sanction it Mr. Dickinson “thought n 
proper subject for the General Governm 
to interfere with, as it affected our natio 
happiness.” But southern members resis 
this proposition, and would not consent 


degradation. 

let no man tell me there is no higher law 
than tins fugitive bill. We fell there is i 
law of right, of justice, of freedom, implant 
ed in the breast of every intelligent human 
being, that bids him look with scorn upon 


public mind’ in the popular meetings, the res¬ 
olutions and expressions of popular indigna- 
| tion now manifesting itself throughout the 
entire North ? Does the denunciation of dis¬ 
tinguished leaders of that party give the Pres¬ 
ident encouragement to believe that this law 


Oh, for the open firmament— 
The prairie free. 

The desert hill-sides, cavern-rei 
The Pawnee’s lodge, the Arab’s 
The Bushman’s tree! 


vith, as it affected our national being, that bids him look with see 
But southern members resisted this libel upon all that is called law. 


", to come more directly to this qut 
igitive slaves. The report of tl 
e giviug the form of the Constit 
ained a clause for the return of f 


Sir. I was about to make some compari¬ 
sons, but perhaps they may be regarded as 
indelicate. During last Summer two dis¬ 
tinguished gentlemen of the same name oc¬ 
cupied much of the public attention. One 
was said to have committed murder, and the 


livered up by the Executive of the State to 
which they fled. It is done at the expense 
of each State. 

On consideriu^the report, Messrs. Butler 
and Pinckney, of South Carolina, proposed 
to amend the report, so as to make it the du- 


:o be de- other to have procured the passage 


A distinguished judge in northern Ohio, n 
leader of the Whig party, does not hesitate 
to say that he will issue a habeas corpus, and 
will release any slave brought before him un¬ 
der this law. Such is the case in almost ail 
portions of the Northern States. Public sen¬ 
timent is loud in condemnation of this law; 
opposition to it is increasing and extending 
and rolling forward, and no power can stop 
it until this law be stricken from the statute 
book. Who is the President, that he should 


Than web of Persian loom most rare. 
Or soft divan, 

Better the rough rock, bleak and ban 
Or hollow tree, which man may shan 
With suffering man. 1 


I hear a voice : “ Thus saith the Law, 
Let love be dumb ; 

Clasping her liberal hands, in awe, 

Let sweet lipped Charity withdraw 
From hearth and home ” 


ty to surrender up fugiti 


ate to law. One was hanged for his crime, the oth- 
rpenso nr, for his efforts, taken to the Executive 
Cabinet. One destroyed the life of an indi- 
Butler vidual, the other contributed his efforts to 
qiosed the passage of this law, which must consign 
he du- hundreds, perhaps thousands, to prematura 


power ? Why, sir, he is merely entrusted 
with the execution of the public will. He 
is the creature of their power, dependent up- 
m the popular breath. Sir, they will laugh 


for myself I would rather meet my final Judge 
with the guilt of him who has gone to his 


“compel the free States to do it at the public final account than of him who 
exnense.” Cnhinet 


Mr. Sherman of Conn., said: “ He could 
see no more propriety in arresting a fugitive 
servant or slave at the public expense than 
there would be in arresting a horse.” And 
Mr. Butler, on these suggestions being made, 
withdrew Ills proposition. Sir,- riot a mem¬ 
ber of that body dared stand up then, and 
advocate an amendment, which should in¬ 
volve us in the expense or disgrace of ar¬ 
resting fugitive slaves. Sir, no stronger evi¬ 
dence of the accuracy of the views which 
I have expressed, could possibly have been 


The President says, near the conclusion of 
his message, “ I cannot doubt that the Amer¬ 
ican people, hound together by kindred blood 
and common traditions, still cherish a para¬ 
mount regard for the Union of then- fathers ; 
and that they are ready to rebuke any attempt 
to violate its integrity, to disturb the cotn- 


Dear Lord! b( 
No choice 
Yet not untrue 


Yet not untrue to man’s decree. 
Though spurning its reward, is he 
Who bears its pains. 


weight to the declaration already noticed. 

The President says: “You, gentlemen, 
ind the country, may be assured, that to the 


and in all places, take care that the laws) he 
faithfully executed.” 

Now, I have told what the effects of the 
law will be. I have pointed out the course 
which I think our northern people will take 


Let the President hurl his when 


the laws which have been enacted under its 
n, authority.” 

he A noble sentiment, to which I respond 
of from the deepest feelings of my heart. The 
3 s, Union of our fathers! there is something sol- 
be emu in it. Look at the thirteen old States. 

How different was that Union from the pres- 
he ent ? I revere the Union of our fathers; there 
se is a pleasing solemnity in the recollections of 
ke everything that pertains to that Union; but 


Not mine Sedition’s trumpet blast 
And threatning word .* 

I read the lesson of the past. 

The firm endurance wins at last 
More than the sword. ' 


Oh, elear-eyed'faith, and patience, the 
So calm and strong, 

Angels of God! be near to show 
His glorious future shining through 
Our night of wrong ! 


It was the intention of those framers of B 

the Constitution to secure to the master the ^im u 
right to pursue and arrest his slave without ? , j.:. 

molestation or hindrance. — They then de- . • . 

clared that no law or regulation should be u„ t u. 

passed by any State, by which the fugitive m. r 

should be released from service or labor; uorth( 
“ non-intervention” was their doctrine. By , R enu i 
the Constitution, we are bound to deliver up j 


taunts at the freemen of the North. Let 
him speak of the power vested in him; let 
him use the bayonet, the sword, the cannon; 


let him make himself another Haynau; let Louisiana—l 


doned it? 

Commercial benefits first induced us 
bandon the Union of our fathers and a 


WASHINGTON ALLSTON. 


u- land of freedom in blood; 
ier make us obey that law.— 


the fugitive slave to bis master, in the s. 
manner that we deliver up our friends to 
civil officer. We were not permitted to ir 


northern freemen tells the death-knell of this tha 
Republic 1 I say what before God and man ass 
I feel—that the moincat your Army or Navy rap 
confronts the freemen of the North, that mo- m < 


upon tend and perpetuate slavery 


Union and brought in slaveholding Texas, 
iming her "war and carrying devastation, 


,uc ueeiueiTBPuie ivorcti,mat m°- m orner to extend slavbry. And to cap the fife we cannot do 

t will bring this Republic to its eternal climax, you have passed this fugitive law, and . ’ ,. 

>. I make these remarks not by the way made the citizens^of Ohio and of all the free gl . ve ““ Justor y &t 


if Mexico, boyhood was 


the master to take his slave if he can. 

Sir, did the framers of file Constitution in¬ 
tend that northern freemen should leave their 
shops, their plows, their merchandize, to give 
chase to fugitive slaves-? — Why, such an as¬ 
sertion would be a slander, a libel opon those 
patriots. The law of 1793 was framed in 
accordance with the Constitution. That gives 
to the master no process for the arrest of his 
slave. It lends no aid of the Government, or 
of any of its officers, nor of any citizen of 


sleep. I make these remarks not by the way made t 

of menace. I do not merely say that I am States i 

speaking my personal intentions in that re- Well, si 

spect. I state what every enlightened state- lost all 

man who has read the history of our race, one tlfii 

must feel and admit.' A free, enlightened, reveren 

and independent people will never be com- among 

pelled by the bayonet, or cannon, or the it than : 

sword, to aid in carrying into effect this fu- lution v 

gitive law. be exer 


aember that I used to draw before 


r southern friends, who from ing them to the p 


verence for it which.once was so prevalent M 

noug us. They feel, sir, less attachment to ‘ r e in tne coun 

than formerly. They now speak of disso- ^ ars these, which I 

tion without hesitation. And if the Union were a cottage built of 

: exerted for their degradation, by subject- trees. Another emplc 


they would greatly prefer to si 


„ „. le Government, or the time of the passing of this law, have per- they would greatly pi 

of any of its officers, nor of any citizen of haps expected that the President, in the On this subject I ! 

any State to aid or assist the master m arrest- event of disinclination to obey it, would send More than eight veara 

mg or carrying back his slave. That law se- his troops, his minions to enforce it; it is due er members of this bo, 

cures him against interference on the part of to them, I repeat, that they should under- pie of the free States, 

any person to preventffiim from arresting and stand that the intelligence and firmness of things: 

returning his slave. Those who had assist- the freemen of the North cannot be coerced “We hesitate not to 
ed in framing the Coustnution, assisted in into compliance with its injunctions,and there fected by any act or p 

have ho doubt carried that intention into the I a, n told, in an undertone, 
law of 1/93, will not be exerted. I hope and 

From that day until the agitation of the noL If the President be a lover 

annexation of Texas, this doctrine of non- publican institutions; if he desire 

interference was held by southern and by this Government; if he be a frii 

northern men. In 1843, this new theory of Union, he will never attempt to e 

prostituting the power of this Government in law, or to carry out the menaces 

favor of slavery was put forth by the then in , hat passage. These menae 

Secretary of State; but no man in this House worthy of the President; indeed 

ever came forward with an argument in fa- p Ute them to him so much as to the 

vor of that doctrine until the last session of which he is guided. We know t 

Congress. The gentlaman fr om Georgia, 7 * of March, a programme of 

(Mr. Toombs) not now m his seat, was the sures was put forth at the other 

first to come forward m this Hall with an ar- Capitol, and debated there for r 


ras making little landscapes about the roots of 
n old tree in the country. The only particu- 
ars of these, which I can now call to mind, 
rere a cottage built of sticks, shaded by little 
rees. Another employment was that of con- 
erting the forked stalks of the wild fern into 
ittle men and women, by winding about them 


ire than eight years since, with twenty otb- different colored yam. These were sometimes 
members of this body, I addressed the peo- presented with pitchers made of the pomegran- 


I am told, in an undertone, that power be a violation 
will not be exerted. I hope and trust it will objects and de 
not. If the President be a lover of our re- ry principles,!! 
publican institutions; if he desires to sustain of a character 
this Government; if he be a friend of this would bean 


“We hesitate not to say that annexation ef¬ 
fected by any act or proceeding of the Fed- 
ral Government, or any of its departments, 
would be identical with disolution. It would 
be a violation of our national compact, its 
objects mid designs, and the great elenienta- 


ubhean institutions; if he desires to sustain of a character so deep and fundamental, and my ' 

ns Government; it he be a friend of this would bean attempt to eternise an institu- men 

nion, he will never attempt to enforce this tion and a power so unjust in themselves, so ieks 

law, or to carry out the menaces contained injurious to the interests and abhorrent to poor 

in that passage. These menaces are un- the feeling of the people of the free States as, 

worthy of the President; indeed, I do not im-" in our opinion, not only ineyitably to result in 
pute them to him so much as to the counsel by a dissolution of the Union, but fidly to justify it. 

™diich he is guided. We know that, on the And we not only assert that the people of the “ 

th of March, a programme of these mea- free States ought not to submit to it, but we in tl 


ate flower. Such childish fancies were the 
starws by which, perhaps, an observer might 
then have guessed which way the current was 
sitting for after-life. 

“ My chief pleasure was soon found in draw¬ 
ing from prints of figures, landscapes, and ani¬ 
mals. But I soon began to make pictures of 
my own. The earliest compositions that I re¬ 
member, were the Storming of Count Roder¬ 
icks Castle, and the siege of Toulon, from a 
poor romance of that day. To these suc¬ 
ceeded many others which have passed into 


7th of March, a programme of these mea¬ 
sures was put forth at the other end of the 
Capitol, and debated there for months; but 


gnment in favor of this new theory of sub- ’ this fugitive bill, when presented to ’this 
sidizing the people of the free States to the House, was passed under the previous ques- 


support of slavery. tion. No discussion of its provisions 1 

Now, sir, with the President, I repeat, that lowed. The feelings of the North we 
no loner ol the Constitution will seek to in- expressed nor represented. Our lips 
terfere in matters left with the States. We hermetically sealed, in order ' ' 


a dissolution ol the Union, but fully to justify it. 
And we not only assert that the people of the 
free States ought not to submit to it, but we 
say with confidence, they will not submit to it.” 

These were the sentiments of one of the 
ablest statesmen of this nation. They are the 
sentiments of the “old man eloquent,” and of 


s al- many distinguished whigs of that day. And, tile ignorai 


I will no w quote, with pleasure, a senti¬ 
ment in which I fully concur. T ’ ile presi . 
dent says, that every citizen who truly loves 
the Constitution, and desires the continuance 
of its existence and its blessings, will reso¬ 
lutely and firmly resist any interference in 
those domestic affairs which the Constitu¬ 
tion has clearly and unequivocally left to the 
exclusive authority of the States.” 

This, Mr. Chairman, is the doctrine of the 
Constitution, of its framers. It is the doctrine 
of the Free Seilers. If there be any one 
feature in the Constitution, which the whole 
history of its adoption has made plain, it is, 
that slavery is a State instititution over which 
Congress has no control—with which this 
Federal Government has no legitimate pow¬ 
ers to interfere. We, sir, of the North, will 
not be constrained, even by your fugitive 
i' £ws ; to interfere with it. The slavery of 
Virginia belongs to her. If she possess the 
power and the disposition to uphold it, we 
cannot put it down or abolish it. If she sees 
fit to abolish it ? we have no power to inter¬ 


will not be made to interfere with it; but I pass and assume tl 
must hasten to another expression of the it can never receiv 
President. The power of pub 

He tells us “ the law is the only sure pro- to it, and it will re 

tection of the weak, and the only efficient re- yom- statute book, 

straint upon the strong.” This, sir, is said * I will now refer 

in direct refference to this fugitive slave law. in which the Pre 

It would seem that the President intended those measures,” : 

to see how far he could impose upon the iu- have been necessaj 

telligence of the people. Sir, what protec- circumstances and 

tion does this law give to the poor, weak, op- I rejoice, Mr. Ch 
pressed, degraded slave, whose flesh has of- avowed this fact. 


id assume the form of law. But, sir, wa 
lever receive the spirit of force of law. am 
>wer of public sentiment is opposed Tli 
id it will remain a dead letter upon wi] 


rt of the passage set you 
ys, “ I believed which 
o this bill, “ to Crown 


sir, we know tnat the prediction has been in greatest genius 
part fulfilled. ed to others, i 

Sir, the spirit of the Pilgrim Fathers, that directlv throat 
was manifested at Bunker’s Hill, at Saratoga, ‘ ° U; 

and at Yorktown, still exists in the North, “I bad, run 
This same spirit that resisted the stamp act ter kiu<1 of “ 

will resist your fugitive slave bill. The spirit and amiable m 

which threw the tea into Boston harbor will made quadraul 
set your infamous law at defiance. The spirit ty painted doi 
which overthrew the power of the British L.„ m) 0 
Crown will submit to no force that shall at- &e Tbent excu 


greatest genius that ever lived m 
ed to others, if not by direct te; 
directly through their works. 

“ I had, iu my school-days, so: 


n quivered imder tile lash 


tircumstancesand condition of the country.” 

I rejoice, Mr. Chairman, that he has boldly 
ivowed this fact. The whole North believed 


quired by the tempt to constrain them to 


odious provisions of this enactment 


owner; whose youth has been spent iu labor to this bill, 
for another; whose intellect has been nearly said plainly 
blotted out. ? When be seeks an asylum in this bill, but 
a land of freedom, this worse than barbarous signed it by 
law sends the officers of Government to doctrine cor 

chase him down. The people are constrain- him to sign 


I have often defined the views of ant 
slavery men, and of free soilers on this sui 
jfcct. Others have done it; yet we are mi 
apprehended and misrepresented. The vei 
clause ot the message now under conside 


ed to become his pursuers. Fatnishini 
mg, and benumbed with the cold, he 
his weary limbs forward, while the 
power ol the Government under the 
dent’s command, the army and navy, 
the freemen of the land, organized 
constabulary force, are on his -track t. 
him back to bondage, under this law. 
this law, the President tells us, is th 
sure protection to the miserable slave 


to this bill. Every whig press in the North 
said plainly that the President did not favor 
this bill, but that' he was coerced—that he 
signed it by compulsion. It was the whig 
doctrine concerning the veto that compelled 
him to sign it. The President’s views on 


ug, faint- the question are now before the c 


expression, appears to 
to our intelligence. 

Sir, there is not a mi 
is not an intelligent ma 
but knows, if he delive 


e cold, he drags he avows his position manfully. Tie places 

while- the whole himself upon this law ; and here I wish to 

under the Presi- sa y to the House, that Sfrom this time we 

and navy, and all know where the President is. He is in favor 

organized into a 0 f this law ; he not only places himself there, 

us-track to drag but his administration and his party must 

rthis law. And stand or fall by this law. 1 rejoice at it! 

us, is the only They must sink or swim, live or die, stand or 

able slave. The fall with this enactment. We now know 

rather insulting where to find the supporters of slavery and 

, , - the advocates of freedom. Every man 

™ c?f y ~ there throughout the whole country, at the North 

an,J South, may now take his position, know- I 
fugitive into the mgly, with a full knowledge of the character I 


ipelled eeed, by 

ws on dition to 

v, and take intc 


CHOICE OF A PROFESSION. 

Parents and friends too often forget, that, 
in determining the future pursuits of the 
young under their care,it is not enough that a 
profession be respectable or lucrative, or one 
in which the youth may be expected to suc¬ 
ceed, by means (of family influence; in ad¬ 
dition to those circumstances, they ought to 
take into account the talents, the disposition, 
the natural bent of mind of the individual 
concerned ; for if this most important item 
be omitted in their calculations, the probabil¬ 
ity is, that if he. have any individuality of 
of char aeter, they will seriously mar his hap- 


of character, they will seriously m 
piness, while endeavoring to the 
their power to promote it.— Curtis. 


and amiable man, a Mr. King, of Newport, w ho 
made quadrants and compasses, and occasional¬ 
ly painted portraits. I used at first to make 
frequent excuses for visiting his shop, that I 
might look at his pictures, but finding that he 
always received me kindly, I went at last with¬ 
out any excuse, or rather with the at owed pur- 
pose of m akin g him a visit. 

“ Sometimes I would take with me a drawing, 
and was sure to get a word of encouragement. 
It was a ^pleasant thing to me, some twenty 
years after this, to remind the old man of these 
little kindnesses. 

“My leisure hours at college were chiefly 
devoted to the pencil, in composing figures 
and landscapes. I do not remember that I 
prefered one to the other; my only guide 
to tae choice was the inclination of the mn- 


I West was then in the zenith of his fame, TRANSMISSION OF SOUND ■ AND 
and he kindly and warmly welcomed his fel- PT-pfTRrmTv ' * 

low-countryman. Here is Allston’s tribute to ‘ 

' im: During a lecture delivered by Dr. Faraday 1 

“ Mr. West received me with the greatest the Roy * 1 Institution, two remarkable exper 

indness. I shall not forget his his benevolent me nts were exhibited with a view to sho- 

mile when he took me by the hand; it is stiff peculiarities in transmission of Electricity. . 

esh in my memory, and linked with one of a lon S stri P of TTOod was suspended from th 

ke kind which accompanied the last shake of ceiling of the lecture room, touching a woods 
le hand, when I took a final leave of him in box at onc end. A tuning fork was struck an 

B18. His gallery was open to me at all times, applied to the other extremity of the conned 

ad his advice always readilv and kindly given. d etrip of wood, when presently a loud mas 

[e was a man overflowing with the millr of hu- ^ n °te issued from the box, though the soun 

lan kindness.” of the fork at tbe other end was inaudible.- 

In 1804 Allston visited Paris, where he re- The Dext experiment was stiff more curious.- 
l ained a few months. While there he painted r dd connected with a pianoforte in a room bt 
few compositions of his own, and made a copy neath came through the floor of the lectru 

om Rubens. Next he turned his face toward room and on the top of the rodDr. Faraday aj 

le sunny south, and passed nearly fqur years P bcd a guitar to act as a sounding board.- 

: Italy, remaining most of this time at Rome. When the piano was played, the sound seeme 

1 that wonderous city, where art and history to issue from the guitar as loudly as if the ir 

ive clustured their treasures, his existence strument were in the room, but the instant tb 

as like a blissful dream. The climate, the as- connection was broken between the rod and th 

iciation, the arts, the ruins, and everything guitar, no note could be heard. Another ana! 

ound him seemed perfectly adapted to his in- °gy between vibrations producing sound an 

Uectual wants. electricity in the sensation, resembling that c 

Here he met Coleridge, and happily passed el eetric shock, communicated on touching 


“ Mr. West received me with the greatest tlle Bnyal Am 
kindness. I shall not forget his Ms benevolent ment '’ ' iVer0 
smile when he took me by the hand; it is still peculiarities ii 


fresh in my memory, and linked with one of a ^ on S strip of wo< 
like kind wMch accompanied the last shake of ceding of the lecti 

the hand, when I took a final leave of him in box at oue encb • 

1818. His gallery was open to me at all times, appHed to the othi 
and his advice always readily and kindly given. strip of wood. 

He was a man overflowing with the milk of hu- c ‘ a * note issued fre 
man kindness.” the fork at the 

In 1804 Allston visited Paris, where he re- cext expermn 

in ained a few months. While there he painted r °d connected v 

a few compositions of his own, and made a copy neath came throt 

from Rubens. Next he turned his face toward room Sn d on the t 
the sunny south, and passed nearly fqur years pBcd a guitar to 
in Italy, remaining most of this time at Rome. When the piano V 
In that wonderous city, where art and Mstory to issue from the 
have clustured their treasures, his existence strumettt were in 1 
was like a blissful dream. The climate, the as- connection was bri 
sociation, the arts, the ruins, and everything guitar, no note cot 

around him seemed perfectly adapted to his in- °gy between vibri 


is the wisdom and noble sympathy of two such i ‘ le school trick, of fixing a wet string or 


ogled unison while sharing each other’s . of ta P e round fh e waist, and then pulling 
Speaking of the distinguished person, thron g b tho fin S ers > were practiced by Dr. Far 
aday on his assistant, for the purpose of show 
1 other man whom I have known, do I how readil T tho sensation of an electri 

uch intellectuality as to Mr. Coleridge, 8h ° ck may be imitated b >" vibrations.—Soent# 


“ To no other man whom I have known, do I I 
owe so much intellectuality as to Mr. Coleridge, 
who has honored me with his friendsMp for 
more than twenty-five years. He used to call 
Rome the Silent City ; but I never could think 
oft it as such while with him; for, meet him 
when or where I would, the fountain of his 
mind was never dry. Like the far-reaching 
aqueducts that once supplied this mistress of 
the world, its living streams seemed specially to 
flow for every classic ruin over wMch we wan- 


A CHAPTER ON SLEEP. 


“ When I recall some of our walks under the 
pines of the Villa Borghese, I am almost tempt¬ 
ed to dream that I had once listened to Plato in 
the groves of the Academy. It was there he 
taught me this golden rule: ‘Never to judge of 
any work of art by its defects : ’ a rule as wise 
as it is benevolent, and one that, while it has 
spared me much pain, has widened my sphere 
of pleasure.” 

In personal appearance, AUston was remark¬ 
able. His figure was slight, and his action sig¬ 
nificant of spiritual grace. His hair was long, 
and hung carelessly about Ms neck. Bos face 
was small, and' showed a kind of nervous rug¬ 
gedness—and his eyes were large and lustrous. 
His appearance was such, that the first sight of 
him made the beholder feel that he was a re¬ 
markable man. Even when passing along the 
street, there was an abstractive, unearthly air 
about Mm, that often made the careless stop to 
look at him: yet there probably never was so 
gifted a man more free from all consciousness of 


Every animal passes some portion of iti 
time in sleep. This is a rule to which then 
is no exception ; although the kind of slum 
her and the degree of profoundness in wliicl 
it exists in the different classes are extreme 
ly various. Some physiologists lay it dowr 
as a general rule, that the larger the brain o; 
an animal the greater is the necessity for e 


Washington Allston, the celebrated poet and 
painter, was bom in South Carolina, iu 1770.— 
"While he was but six years of age his parents 
moved to Newport, Rhode Island, where his 


annot do Mm better justice than to 
flstory from the pen of Mr. Allston 


His mind was not fixed upon reputation, but * s P r °habl 
upon an exalted standard of excellence, toward i^l^diffM 
wMch he eamesty pressed. No one who ever Some a'l 
knew Mm can forget the grace of Ms social char- their eyes 

aeter; the simple hospitality with wMch he instancesi 
welcomed the visitor; his sweet encouragement S an is de 
to the young: and his ardent sympathy for an< * 

every form of beauty and truth. Add to all 8 “ ‘ . 
this, a beautiful self-respect and child-like ev«r tU ’ ID ^i 


in considerable proportion of sleep. This, how- 
he ever, I suspect is not borne out by facts. Man 
for instance, and some birds, such as the 
. 0 sparrow, have the largest brains in proportion 
ise to their size, and yet it is probable that they do 
las not sleep so much as some other animals 
5re with much smnller brains. The serpent tribe. 

unless when stimulated by hunger, (in which 
k case they will remain awake tor days at n 
‘ time waiting for their prey,) sleep much 

l f5‘ more than men or birds, and yet their brains 

lg, are proportionally greatly inferior in size; 
loe the boa, after dining on a stag or goat, will 
continue in aprofoonfi sleep for several days. 
Fishes,* indeed, whose brains are small, re- 
13 ' quire little sleep; but the same remark ap- 

°f plies to birds, which have large brains, and 
■e- whose slumber is neither profound nor of 
he long continuance. The assertion, therefore, 
that the quantum of sleep has any reference 
to the size of the brain may be safely looked 
0 upon as unfounded. That it has any refer 

so ence to the quality of the brain is more like- 

of ly, for we find that carnivorous animals sleep 
more than such as are herbiverous; — and it 
ut * s P r °l>able that the texture as well as form 
of tlie brains of these two classes is mater¬ 
ially different. 

or Some animals, such as the hare, sleep with 
1 - then- eyes open ; and I have known several 
he instances in the human subject. But the or- 
nt £ an is ‘lead to the ordinary stimulous of 
or fight, and sees no more than if completely 


this, a beautiful self-respect and child-like During complete sleep no sensation wliat- 
, , . . 1 a e ev.r is experienced by the individual; he 

trankness, and nothing is wanting to win the neither feels pain, hunger, thirst, nor the or- 


hearts of all. dinary desires of nature. He may be awak- 

Allston’s first wife was a sister of the late Dr. ene{ * to a sell se of such feelings, but during 

Channing. After her decease he was married a perfect repose he has no consciousness 

lived till Ms death, which took place in 1843. felt. For the same reason, we may touch 

His life was one of earnest communion with him without liis feeling it; neither is"he sen- 

the true and the beautiful; and his conversa- siWe to sounds, to light, or to odors. When, 

tion was often tinged with the colorings of the , however ’ 5 he sll HHber is not very profound, 

spiritual world. le may llear m usic or conversation, and 

tt* , ' , h ave a sense of pain, hunger and thirst; and 

anguage was never more clear, signi- although not awakened by such eircumstan- 

ficant, and spiritual than on the night of Ms ? es > may recollect them afterwards. These 

death. This event was very unexpected. He impressions, caught by the senses often give 

had painted all day, and withusual cheerfulness r . lse 1,16 M most extraordinary mental combina- 

r* “• «-*»——- dt a isle sasSKs? ero “ ndwork of "»— 

hour he complained of a pain in his breast, to I am of opinion that we rarely pass the 

wMch he had been occasionally subjected.— whole of any one night in a state of perfect 

His wife left the room to bring some remedy, slumber. My reason for this supposition is, 
wMch had relieved him on former occasions — tl i at , We very f e . ld °m remain duringthe whole 
,h. „„ leaning ba* „ bis S 

chair apparently ma doze. She touched Ms have been occasioned by some emotion, how- 

shoulder ; Ms eyes opened with a calm sweet ex- p ver obscure, affecting the mind, and through 
pression, and closed again. He sighed .gently tbe or g aDS °f volition, whereas in com- 


His wife left the ro 
wMch had relieved 
when she returned, 


plete sleep we experience r 


“ Though I never had any regular instructor 
1 the art, I had much incidental instruction, 
Mch I have always through life been glad to 
iceive from every one in advance of myself.— 
here is no such thing as a self-taught artist, in 


I bus was softly loosened the tie that bound The position usually assumed in sleep has 
that gifted and pure spirit to mortal life. He been mentioned; but sleep may ensue many 


passed away at the age of sixty-four years, in 
the full activity and consciousness of Ms pow¬ 
ers, without any struggle or decay. The mem- 


posture of the body; persons fall asleep oi 
horseback, and continue riding in this stati 
for a long time without being awakened.— 
Horses someumes sleep for hours in thi 


rorthy of being enshrrn- standing posture; and the circumstance a 


PROSE EPIGRAMS. 

Morality, without religion, is only a kind 
of dead-reckoning—an endeavor to find our 
place on a cloudy sea by measuring the dist¬ 
ance we have run, hut without any observa¬ 
tion of the heavenly bodies. 

Men of genius are often dull and inert in 
society; as the blazing meteor, when it de¬ 
scends to earth, is only a stone. 

The natural alone is permanent Fantas¬ 
tic idols may be worshipped for a while; but 
at length they are overturned by the continu¬ 
al silent progress of truth, as the grim stat¬ 
utes of Coban have been pushed from their 
pedestals by the growth of forest-trees, whose 
seeds were sown by the wind in the ruined 


GIVE YOUR CHILD A NEWSPAPER. 


tt?” Many readers judge of the power of a 

book by the shock it gives their feelings_as 

some savage tribes betermine the power of 
muskets by their recoil; that being consider¬ 
ed best which fairly prostrates the pur- 


At the age of twenty-two Ms love of paint¬ 
ing, and enthusiasm for this employment, be¬ 
came so great, that he determined to visit the 
shrines of art in the old world. Accordingly 
he set sail for Europe, and arrived in London 
about the middle of June, 1801. Here he 
became a student at the Royal Academy. — 


The every-day cares at 
men call drudgery, arc the 
terpoises of the clock of ti 
dulum a true vibration, anc 


l, and its hands 
they cease to hi 


on the wheels,the pend 
the hands no longer n 


’ 8 A child beginning to read becomes delighted 

it de- with a newspaper, because he reads of names 

and things which are very familiar, and lie 
^antas- will make progress accordingly. A newspa- 
le • hut P er “ ° n ? ,?® ar 1S , worth a quarter’s school- 
’ mg to a child, and every father must consider 

mtinu- that substantial information is connected 
a stat- with advancement. The mother of a family, 

1 their be A B g one of its heads, and having a more 
immediate charge of children, should herself 
be instructed. A mind occupied, becomes 
ruined fortified against the ills of life, and is braced 
for any emergency. Children amused byread- 
whicli dng or st udy, are of course, considerate, and 
more easily governed. How many thought- 
un " less young men have spent their earnings in 
ts pen- a tavern or grog shop, who ought to have 
iregu- been reading? How many parents who 
□v up- nev ® r spent twenty dollars for books for their 
° " families would liave given thousands to re- 
wmgs, claim a son or daughter who had ignorant- 
stands ly and thoughtlessly fallen into temptation! 


The best snuff in the world is 
morning i 
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For the Portland Inquirer, 

CORRESPONDENCE FROM MASSACHU¬ 
SETTS. 

Me. Willey : — As you are laboring 1(>s you 
say) to advance the welfare of all mankind, and 
send abroad your own and others thoughts, I 
beg leave to call attention to the approaching 
Faie in London, at which all the world is to be 
present, by their representatives, if not in person. 
It will doubtless be expected that each nation 
shall present a fair representation of its charac¬ 
ter and standing among other nations. I believe 
a proposition has been made, that Congress em¬ 
ploy one of our armed vessels from the navy to 
carry whatever may be sent to the Fair from this 
country. There can be no question hut there 
can he furnished as great curiosities from this 
country as from any other on earth. Without 
attempting to name all that we could furnish, I 
beg leave to name a few that could hardly fail 
Of attracting universal attention; as to admi¬ 
ration and commendation, let the event speak for 
itself. Let there be sent a copy of our fathers’ 
Declaration of Independence, with a slaveholder 
to read it in the presence of the assembled mul¬ 
titudes. But this without any personal allusions 
of course. Then let there bg put up a copy of 
our national Constitution, with attention especial¬ 
ly directed to its Preamble, and let this be read 
by some southern man (say Senator Foote, if 
you please), and if it is not seen readily what 
the objects were for which this Constitution was 
“ordained and adopted,” let him explain, or 
read the Preamble again. As an illustration of 
what is meant by “ all men being bom free and 
equal,” by “ inalienable rights,” and by “ a Re¬ 
publican form of government,” let it be distinct¬ 
ly announced that we have so far accomplished 
these grand and beneficent objects, that now one 
sixth part of our entire population is slaves, and 
vigorous efforts are being made to increase this 
proportion. 

And that all the nations may see how truly pat¬ 
riotic and Christian we are, let there be sent a cof- 
fle-gang of slaves, of men, toomen, and children, 
with their drivers with horses, wMps, guns, and 
dogs; and for want of other conveniences for 
comfortable and safe keeping, there can be a pen 
built, without floor or partitions, where all shall 
be promiscuously huddled together, without 
distinction of age or sex. At the time appoint¬ 
ed, let there be a public auction of those slaves, 
where they shall go to the highest bidder, “ in 
lots or singly, to suit purchasers.” And let 
there be present some eminent Statesman, to de¬ 
clare that this is not only constitutional, but that 
it is the “ comer-stone of our republican insti¬ 
tutions,” and let some Doctor of Divinity from 
the South, attended by as many “ servants ,as he 
chooses, stand by and declare that “ slavery is 
a Bible institution,’' well authenticated and de¬ 
fended. Let him preach what he calls the gos¬ 
pel to those slaves who have just been sold into 
hopeless bondage, and are soon to he separated 
at a returnless distance. 

And what is that gospel? Is it “ deliverance 
to the captive,” or is it not rather “ servants, he 
obedient to your masters in all things.” 

But if, in spite of all these instructions, and 
of all the circumstances which should make 
them “ contented and happy,” there should be 
seen discontent and attempts to escape, and the 
spectators should ask how we manage in such 
cases, let our Secretary of State, known of all as 
being a Massachusetts mem", and. residing almost 
within sight of Plymouth rock, stand up and 
read the Fugitive Slave Law; and when he has 
done, let a northern President, or candidate for 
the Presidency, read “ the compromises of the 
Constitution,” and announce that the continu¬ 
ance of our Union depends upon the faithful ex¬ 
ecution of this law. 

The D. D., or, in his absence, a Theological 
Professor, will be ready to give the very impor¬ 
tant information that many eminent men in the 
Free States are laboring to convince the common 
people, that “ there is no higher law” than this 
same Fugitive Slave Law, and that it is a Christ¬ 
ian duty to yield obedience to it. But will not 
those who are less enlightened than these teach¬ 
ers suppose that these men are bringing them¬ 
selves into a world-wide contempt by such a 
course? Most assuredly! No other conclusion 
is possible. 

The exhibition of these things will create as 
large a measure of wonder as will fairly belong 
to any one nation. If other things of this class 
are wanted to complete the lading of the man of 
war, there is an abundance of them. Take a 
speech delivered in the United States Senate last 
March by Mr. Webster, a pamphlet containing 
the proceedings of the great Union meeting in 
Fanuiel Hall, and a few copies of Thanksgiving 
sermons recently preached. 

Reader, how must such things look abroad? 
They are here ,—they are ours —shall we exhibit 
them, and then boast of our national greatness 
and our free institutions ? But I leave the ap¬ 
plication to you- -s 3 - 


[For the Portland Inquirer.) 

The following Resolves were passed by the 
Palmyra and Newport Quarterly Conference, at 
its late session held with the Baptist Church at 
Etna, Dec. 21, and 22, 1850. 

Besolved, That the laws of man should be 
founded upon the laws of God. 

Besolved, That the late “ Fugitive Slave Law” 
passed by Congress, is in open violation of the 
laws of God — that it imposes burdens upon us 
that are unequal, unjust and arbitrary; and that 
it can never be sustained by ns, inasmuch as it Is 
in direct violation of God’s Fugitive slave Law, 
as it is found in Deuteronomy, chap 23d, 15, 16 
verses, which is: “ Thou shall not deliver up to 
his master the servant which escaped from his 
master unto thee. He shall dwell with thee, 
even among you in that place which he shall 
chose, in one of the gates where it liketh him 
best • thou shalt not oppress him.” 

Besolved , That in order to carry out the prin¬ 
ciples set forth in the declaration of Indepen- 
dnee « That all men were horn free and equal” 
_ w ’ e 0U ght to assist the slave when he has es¬ 
caped among us, in his endeavors for liberty. 

Besolved, That we are a law abiding commu¬ 
nity ; but the laws which we obey must be 
consistent with the laws of God. 

Besolved, That it is our duty to pray for those 
wicked rulers who make such unrighteous laws. 

D. Stewart, Chairman. 

P. Whiting", Clerk . 


:ry in Utah.—W e take the following 
etter in the Newburyport Herald, 
Louis, Oct. 7. 

here deny that it requires an act of 
s to carry slavery into the territories, 
now in Utah, and is recognized by 
lie of Salt Lake—This I learn from a 
armed man, who has spent nearly a 
iong them. He was a trader and 
is an instance in which the owner of 
lacks contracted with him for a sup- 
lotbing for his hands. He also told 
Brigham Young was indie habit of 
denouncing the abolitionists, 
is the Territory, around which Dan- 
bster drew his “ lines of latitude.” 
ing his apostacy to freedom by declar- 
“ he would not re-enact the will ot 
r legislating against the extension of 

n may learn that in two minutes which 
valuable to Mm all his life. 


fjortlantr 3nqnim\ 


THURSDAY, JANUARY 2, 1851. 


DEMANDS OF FREEMEN. 

We demand, first and foremost, the instant 
repeal of the Fugitive Slave Bill. 

We' demand the Abolition of Slavery in the 
District of Columbia. 

We demand the exercise by Congress, in 
all Territories, of its dine honored power to 
prohibit Slavery. 

We demand' of Congress to refuse to re¬ 
ceive into the Union, any new Slave State. 

We demand the Abolition of the domestic 
slave trade, so far as it can be constitutional- 
reached ; but particularly on the high seas un¬ 
der the National Flag. 

And, generally, we demand from the Fed¬ 
eral Government the exercise of all its con¬ 
stitutional power to relieve itself from the re¬ 
sponsibility for Slavery. 

And yet one thing further must be done.— 
The Slave Power must be overturned; so 
that the Federal Government may be put 
openly, actively, and perpetually on the side 
of Freedom. 

SLATE CATCHING MEETING IN 
BATH. 

The friends of freedom will wish to under¬ 
stand the movements of the slave power, we 
therefore give a brief statement of the main po¬ 
sitions taken at Bath.. First the letters. 

Mr. Evans regrets he cannot be there ; — is 
quite alarmed;—thinks it “lull time the friends 
of the Union should begin to exert themselves" 
if they would preserve it; — “ dangerous and 
alarming doctrines are abroad, which are hurry¬ 
ing us to a fatal destiny;”—till lately their 
“ propagators have had the field all to them¬ 
selves, but it must be so no longerthe fugi¬ 
tive law “ is in all respects constitutional, and 
should be as fully respected and executed as 
any other law ; let us devote ourselves to allay 
the agitation of the country,” and uphold its 
“ noble Institutions.” (Slavery ?) 

It will be difficult for Mr. Evans to obtain 
much moral consideration, who is said to have 
failed of a place in Gen. Taylor’s Cabinet on 
account of his habits. It is not apparent what 
he can]do against the cause of freedom more 
than he has done, both fair and foul—profess¬ 
ing regard for it when expedient, well nigh to 
the crucifixion of those who would not trust 
him, and basely slandering them when neces¬ 
sary. We are willing he should try.—He will 
never make a good slave-catcher however he 
may aspire to and “ respect” the business. We 
would like to see him after a smart one right 
constitutionally! 

Gen. Cass thinks “ this a perilous crisis”— 
the “ danger is imminent” — strange doctrines 
are abroad, viz., that there is a “ higher law than 
the constitution, of whose extent and obliga¬ 
tion every man is to judge for himself.” (A 
false issue. A higher law than the slave law he 
should have said.) He thinks the “ comprom¬ 
ise measures” would have settled matters if the 
north had kept still. He goes into a long lecture 
to ministers against preaching politics, falsely 
charging them with preaching “resistance to 
the laws” — exhorts to “ discountenance all ag¬ 
itation,” &c. &c. We may hereafter publish 
extracts from this sophistical, servile epistle, un¬ 
less this self-repudiation is sufficient. 

“ Certainly if a conscientious person entertains 
the firm conviction that he is required by the 
law of man to do what he is prohibited by the 
law of God from doing, he has a right to be a 

Precisely so — and that is what the ministers 
preach, and every man should do, rather than 
commit the crime of aiding his brother’s en¬ 
slavement. Gen. Cass makes the law identical 
with the constitution by mere assumption, then 
charges its opponents with being enemies to the 
Union ! We leave him now with the ministers 
whose rights he seeks to subvert in order to 
hunt slaves. 

Mr. Goodenow, of Alfred, has thought the 
last year, that the Union was in danger, and it 
still looks so in Miss. (“ Why not go to the 
south ?”) He thinks the slave law “ should be 
carried out in good faith.” When laws are fril¬ 
ly passed “ it is not safe to proceed on the hy¬ 
pothesis that they are unconstitutional.” 

How then can an unconstitutional law be re¬ 
pealed or judicially set aside ? We do not be¬ 
lieve in enslaving all the citizens in order to 
catch runaways. He says: 

“ If they could now he at once emancipated, 
by consent of their masters, their condition 
would not be improved, and their happiness 
promoted, by being transferred in large numbers 
to a cold northern climate.” 

What does he think they will come here for, 
if treated justly there ? 

Senator Bradbury says he is “ for the Union 
as it is”— and who is not ? He says by the 
constitution the “ fugitives from labor must be 
given up but that is not the qustion. He says : 

“The States interested in this provision, are 
entitled to such law, as, while it shall not en¬ 
danger the rights of the freeman, shall effectu¬ 
ally secure the return of the slave.” 

This we deny. The constitution nowhere 
authorizes Congress nor the States to “ effectu¬ 
ally secure the return of the slave.” No such 
thing. It says the States shall notiprotect him, 
hut whoever has got him shall deliver him up 
on claim of his owner—as he would a runaway 
horse. That’B all, and this talk about “ securing 
his return" is all an unauthorized gratuity to 
slavery. He frankly tells that convention that 
“ he does not know an avowed disunionist in the 
State, and few if any practical disunionists." 
Then the occasion was a mere force on his own 
testimony! What are “union meetings” for, 
where there are no disunionists ? 

“ Where each man makes his conscience (or 
practically his will) the only law which he will 
obey, there is. an end of government, and civil 
society is dissolved.— No law could be made, to 
which some one’s conscience would not take ex¬ 
ception : and history is full of the religious per¬ 
secutions, and other enormities, that have been 
perpetrated under the pretended promptings of 
conscience.” 

He too like Gen. Cass would make the sover¬ 
eign citizen a mere incident — a tool— a dunce, 
in order to govern him! Beings without a con- 
troling” “ conscience” would really make fine 
democratic subjects of government! We pre¬ 
fer to risk civil society with an invincible con¬ 
science rather than without it. We are not 
reckless, fanatical (enough to give up this old 
Puritan platform. If there is danger with it, 
how much more without it ? 

But the Senator’s history is as had as his logic; 
for the persecutions he speaks of were caused 
not by conscience, but by tyrannical violations 
of it, such as he advocates. 

He says “it is not the act, but the provision 
of the constitution that is assailed.” That is 
simply untrue. The great objection is to the in¬ 
famous law, and he ought to know it. And so 
base was the law that he himself voted against 
it—either that, or through fear of the people. 
After slightly touching the shipowners at Bath 
on the pocket, he closes. 

Rtmrs Choate has not quite recovered from 
his fright in Faaeuil Hall—thinks “the Union 


is put in danger”—talks heroically about it— 
says Maine is a most astonishing State, and soon 
disappears in gas. 

Judge Tenney approves of the meeting—wants 
the Union preserved—“ all constitutional laws 
observed,” and the rest repealed. We do not 
see how the Judge eould well have been more 
polite. 

Judge Shepley wishes all constitutional laws 
enforced—wants the Constitution preserved— 
thinks highly as we all do of its benefits—thinks 
it a bjnding duty to obey all constitutional laws 
—that order can only he thus preserved, or by 
an armed force, and if the Constitution were 
destroyed, he would try to make another just 
like it. We do not t hink its original framers 
would, with subsequent history before them ; 
but let that pass. The letter is very well, but 
what has it to do with present issues ? Nothing. 
He gives no opinion of the fugitive law what¬ 
ever, notwithstanding all the parade made with 
this letter. No one can tell from it that he is 
not opposed to the man-hunting law. 

George F. Shepley, we infer, believes the 
Constitution has authorized Congress to make 
him a slave-catcher, and he means to magnify 
his office. He says the Constitution was form¬ 
ed “ to establish justice, secure the blessings of 
liberty, [to hunt slaves] a more perfect union,” 
&c., and adds, “ The past history of the coun¬ 
try shows how effectually and happily it has 
answered these wise purposes of its framers.” 
“Happily, indeed! — One sixth of our coun¬ 
trymen in chains ;—two-thirds of our soil (Mex¬ 
ican acquisitions excepted) covered with slavery; 

‘—our government in the hands of slaveholders 
chiefly;—“ a more perfect disunion" so secured 
by slavery that he himself fears dissolution;— 
every rod of our country hunting ground for 
tyrants, and every citizen a bloodhound by law. 
Delightful, indeed!—though caused chiefly by 
such perversions as he advocates. 

Judge Howard thinks very highly of the 
Union;—is in favor of observing the Constitu¬ 
tion in good faith;—thinks we could not get a 
better one, and adds: 

“ Ours is a Government of law, and can he 
preserved and perpetuated only by an observance 
and enforcement of its laws in existence, and en¬ 
acted by the constituted authorities. To such,- 
every citizen is bound to yield obedience, until 
they are repealed, or pronounced unconstitution¬ 
al by the proper tribunals. 

This I consider a civil and religious duty;— 
duty to man, and obedience to God.” 

We must beg leave to dissent decidedly from 
this. A “religious duty" to observe all laws 
formally passed ? Ask Daniel, Meshack, Peter, 
Jerome of Prague, Luther. Ask our pilgrim 
fathers. Ask himself, if called on to chase, bind, 
and drag off a poor woman escaped from bond¬ 
age ! 

Besides, unconstitutional acts of legislation 
are no law, but a nullity db initio. To disregard 
them is a patriotic duty. But we should like to 
ask the Judge how the constitutionality of a 
law is to be tested. How are you to make up a 
case to try it till somebody violates it ? We ask 
such a question of a Judge of the Supreme Court 
with deference, but with surprise. Judge Shep¬ 
ley was more careful of his statements. We hope 
such positions are not taken on the bench. 

Now what is the sum of all this ? What has 
it to do with the real questions at issue ? As 
near nothing as well can be. Dissolution of the 
Union is no part of the question. The oppo¬ 
nents of slavery are as firmly attached to it as 
any other citizens. But they believe if it is to 
exist long it must cease to be perverted into an 
instrument of oppression. Here are the ques¬ 
tions relating to the fugitive law: 

1. Is it constitutional? 

2. Ought it to be repealed; either from its un- 
constitutionality or inexpediency ? 

3. Can it he actively obeyed without sin against 
God? 

We beg leave to doubt whether the writers of 
these letters ever spent one hour in their lives in 
close examination of these questions, and they 
have not touched upon them in their letters, 
except in one or two cases, even by assertion — 
much less by any show of argument. The cause 
of freedom’cannot he set aside in this way. 


POLITICAL CORRUPTION. 

Certain late developments in New Hampshire 
illustrate very well the shameless tyranny to 
which the people submit under party names. 
Each State has its little clan of overseers who 
play “ Nicholas” over presses and ballot-boxes, 
but they rarely get so fully exposed as in the 
following case: 

Rev. John Atwood, of New Boston, was nom¬ 
inated for Governor by the democratic party. 
He was afterwards addressed by letter to learn 
his views on the extension of slavery, and the 
fugitive law. After several weeks he answered 
(Nov. 20) in a carefully written and excellent 
letter. In the language of the legislature of 
1849, he is “ firmly an3. unalterably opposed to 
the further extension of slavery over any por¬ 
tion of the American soil now free.” Respect¬ 
ing the fugitive law, he says— 

“ Inasmuch as the present law denies this 
right (trial by jury) to all persons claimed as 
‘fugitives from service,’ and also imposes 
obligations and services upon the people of 
the free States, wMch in my judgment, nei¬ 
ther the Constitution, nor Conscience requires 
at their hands. I cannot give the measure 
my support. Regarding many of its provis¬ 
ions as unprecedented, oppressive, and liable 
to be perverted to the enslavement of free 
citizens, I shall, whatever station I may oc¬ 
cupy, favor all proper, peaceful and constitu¬ 
tional measures for its repeal or essential 
modification.” 

About Dec. 1, this letter was placed in the 
hands of the editor of the Manchester Demo¬ 
crat, and Dec. 6 Mr. Atwood wrote to him to 
forward it to Col. White, another signer, which 
was done. A copy was taken, the original re¬ 
turned. On the 13th the Concord clique got 
news of the correspondence, despatched a mes¬ 
senger to N. Boston—some 20 miles, we think 
—who returned, and the same night made the 
trip again to nptify Mr. Atwood to meet the over¬ 
seers next day at Manchester. There, after a 
long and severely disciplinary process under 
Frank Pierce and others, he was induced to de¬ 
stroy the letter, not knowing it had been copied. 

But on the 18th the original letter appeared 
in the Meredith Democrat, and Independent 
Democrat. Forthwith another tool starts again 
for N. Boston, and the same night Mr. Atwood 
arrived in Concord. There, after undergoing a 
process s imil ar to an alledged Masonic induction, 
he was forced to sign another letter, wntetn for 
him, repudiating his former letter as not contain¬ 
ing his opinions—to lie about it as being “ un¬ 
finished,” and surreptiously obtained, and avow¬ 
ing his firm adherence to all the “ peace meas- 

The next day the letter appeared in the Pat¬ 
riot. Mr. Atwood went directly to Manchester 
and there declared, in presence of many, that 
his first letter contained his true sentiments, but 
i he, in an evil, excited hour, had been “ beset and 
I importuned” to sign another, shown to be of an¬ 


other’s hand writing, distwqing his true senti¬ 
ments, which he deeply regretted. 

What a picture is hete of despicable arts, 
tricks, sham pretensions, petty tyranny, and du¬ 
plicity ! And yet there is nothing very strange 
about it except the exposure. The rest of it is 
common enough. We gather these facts from 
the Concord and Manchester Democrats. 


REMOVE NOT THE OLD LANDMARK. 

THE HIGHER LAW. 

We make a few extracts now from writers of 
the highest authority’, showing the right and duty 
of disobedience to law, when it requires what is 
morally wrong. We shall add more next week. 

«In the obedience which we have shown to 
be due to the authority of governors, it is always 
necessary to make one exception, and that is en¬ 
titled to’onr first attention,—• that it do not se¬ 
duce ns from our obedience to Him to whose 
will the desires of all kings ought to be subject, 
to whose decrees all their commands ought to 
yield, to whose majesty all their scepters ought 
to submit. And, indeed, how preposterous it 
would be for us, with a view’ to satisfy men, to 
incur the displeasure of Him on whose account 
we yield obedience to men ! The Lord, there¬ 
fore, is the King of kin^s ; who, when he hath 
opened his sacred mouth, is to he heard alone, 
above all, for all, and Wfore all; in the next 
place, we are subject to those men who preside 
over ns ; but no otherwise than in Him. If 
they command anything against Him, it ought 
not to have the least attention; nor, in this 
case, ought we to pay anyregard to all that dig¬ 
nity attached to magistrates ; to which no inju- 
ry is done when it is subjected to the unrivaled 
and supreme power of God. On this principle 
Daniel denied that he had committed any crime 
against the king in disobeying his impious de¬ 
cree (Dan. 6 : 22) ; because the king had ex¬ 
ceeded the limits of his office, and had not only 
done an injury to men, but, by raising his arm 
against God, had degraded his own authority. 
Qn the other hand, the Israelites are condemned 
for having been too submissive to the impious 
edict of their king. And that our hearts may 
not fail us, Paul stimulates us with another con¬ 
sideration — that Christ has redeemed us at the 
immense price which our redemption cost him, 
that we may not be submissive to the corrupt 
desires of men, much less be slaves to their im¬ 
piety.” (Institutes of Religion, B.iv, chap. 20, 
sec. 32.) 

PROF. STUART. 

“ I would add only, that the extension of the 
principles enjoined by Rom. 13, so as to make 
them imply implicit subjection to the magistrate 
in cases of a moral nature, where he enjoins what 
God has plainly forbidden, would be a plain vio¬ 
lation of the true principles of Christianity .which 
demand of ns in all such cases, < to obey God 
rather than man.” The apostle himself was a 
most eminent example of exception to such a 
sweeping general principle of civil obedience. It 
is only when magistrates keep within the bounds 
of moral prescription, that obedience is a duty. 

ALBERT BARNES. 

“ There were cases where it was right to resist 
the laws. This the Christian religion clearly 
taught; and in cases like these, it was indispen¬ 
sable for Christians to take a stand. When the 
laws interfered with the rights of conscience; 
when they commanded the worship of idols, or 
any moral wrong, then it was their duty to refuse 

submission.It could not be, and never was 

a question, whether they should obey a magis¬ 
trate when he commanded a thing that was 
plainly contrary to the law of God." 

DR. DWIGHT. 

“Subjects are bound to obey magistrates, 
when acting agreeably to thb laws, in all cases 
not contrary to the will of God, as unfolded in 
the Scriptures. This I take to be the true im¬ 
port of the directions given by St. Peter and St. 
Paul. These Apostles cannot, I think, he ra¬ 
tionally supposed to enjoin upon subjects obe¬ 
dience to those commands of a ruler which con¬ 
travene the laws of the land ; or which lie be¬ 
yond the limits of his lawful authority. 

Much less can they be supposed to require our 
obedience to those commimds of a ruler which 
are opposed to the Law of God. Whether we 
should obey God rather than men can never be 
seriously made a question of common sense, any 
more than of Piety.” (Theology, Yol. 3, Ser. 

DR. WILLIAMS. 

“It [Christian Patience] does not authorize 
escape or peace, as purchased by collusion with 
godless errors, or by submission to any impious 
laws of a human magistracy; and here Christian 
patience must obey God, rather than man, and 
shows itself, not by obeying the wrong law, and 
thus evading the penalty, but by breaking the 
law, to obey God, and then braving, for man’s 
sake, the penalty of confiscation, incarceration, 
and death, if exile cannot release from it. (P. 
145.) 

DR. EDWARDS. 

“Peter says, in his first epistle, ‘ Submit your¬ 
selves to every ordinance of man, for the Lord’s 
sake; whether it be to the king, as supreme; 
or unto governors, as unto them that are sent by 
him.’ It ought to have been translated, ‘ Sub¬ 
mit yourselves to every creature of man,’ for so 
it is in the original. So that the apostle here 
declares all civil rulers, whether supreme or 
subordinate, to he ‘ creatures of men.’ But if 
they he the creatures of men, surely men have a 
right to resist, or even to unmake and annihi¬ 
late them, if they rule not according to the will 
of God and the good of the subject.” * * * 
“ The truth is, and the whole spirit of Scripture 
sustains it, that rulers are hound to rule in the 
fear of God, and for the good of the people; 
and if they do not, then in resisting them we are 
doing God service.” (Works, vol. ii, pp. 244-5.) 


JUDICIAL WRITERS. 

To the preceding from theological writers we 
add the following from the highest legal au¬ 
thors. all affirming that an immoral law is of no 
force, and never should be obeyed. 

Yattel and all writers on international law, 
declares that the solemn sanctions of a treaty are 
void, if the provisions are opposed to natural justice. 
Blackstone says, “ If any human law shall al¬ 
low, or require us to commit crime, we are bound 
to transgress that human law.,’ — Forteseue says, 
“ The law of nature, being coeval with mankind, 
and dictated by God himself, is of course su¬ 
perior in obligation, to any other. No human laws 
have any validity, if contrary to this.,” 

Coke states, “ That when an act of Parlia¬ 
ment is against common right, the common law 
will control it, and adjudge such act to be void." 

Littleton says, “ It is generally laid down that 
acts of Parliament, eontrary'to nature, are void." 

Noyes says, “ that the inferior must give place 
to the superior, man’s lavra to God's laws. If, 
therefore, any statute law be enacted contrary to 
them, it ought to be considered of no authority in 
the laics of England.” 

Hobart says, “an act of Parliament may be void 
from its first creation, as an act against natural 
society; for the laws of nature are immutable; 
they ire the laws of laws#’ 

Judge McLean, in his report, says, “ Statutes 
against fundamental morality are void." 

The above must he conclusive, and proves all 
the pious nonsense now so abundant against this 
great fundamental truth to be mere gas, except 
its impiety. 

Disasters. —A great number of disasters have 
taken place on sea and lakes during the late 
storms, and we shall not he surprised if 1000 
lives have been lost. Reports are yet imperfect. 

The steamer Ohio, from Havana to New Or¬ 
leans, barely escaped after severe injury. 

The schr. Argus was wrecked off Plum Island, 
and a number of lives were lost. 

Congress is doing nothing and probably 
will not at present. The reduction of postage 
is very likely to fail. The country will rejoice 
when this Congress disappears. 

Sy Mr. Webster, at the New York Dinner, 
advises people to he sober. That advice, in con¬ 
nection with the late sale of his wine, looks well. 
Only this, (to spoil the thing) the wine was 
pawned, sad sold to pay up. 
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FOREIGN EXTRACTS. 

However mortifying to onr amour patrie, we 
shall continue t£> quote specimens of rehuke 
which are coming from different parts of the 
world, and also the sentiments of grief of the 
good and free at onr conduct. Who will not 
in his heart that this reproach shall be wip¬ 
ed away ? 

Here is an extract from a foreign correspon¬ 
dent of the Independent — Dr. King, we believe. 

Dublin, Nov. 20, 1850. 

Dear Brethren : — How do you get on with 
the battle for truth and right, in these days oi 
“ aggression,” and assumption, and outrage, 
when tyranny strains itself in quest of new vic¬ 
tims, and humanity longs to be redeemed ? In 
the midst of your own labors and anxieties, you 
find time and space for reports fropi the old 
world; and as the cause of philanthropy is one, 
whatever may be the various forms assumed by 
its antagonistic evils, the friends of freedom and 
of human progress here have been cherishing a 
deeper sympathy than ever with the friends of 
Christian sympathy in every land, and in view 
of the present doings of the foes of humanity 
in Europe and America. 

How are yon going to maintain the cause of 
philanthropy and the claims of right in your own 
America ? Alas, that in the only land where 
liberty of conscience prevails, slavery of color 
should he allowed to reign. This atrocious Fu¬ 
gitive Slave Law, passed by your Legislature to 
give increased power to your man-owners and 
man-stealers, is affording a fendish triumph to 
the friends of tyranny in Europe. Those who have 
been accustomed to sneer and rail at America eager¬ 
ly seize upon this insult to your liberties, as'a grand 
demonstration of the despotism of democracy, and 
the friends of America can do little more than hang 
their heads . How long shall the heritage of free- 
’ n be defiled and disgraced by the abomina- 

ns of slavery. Is this fugitive outrage-law to 
continue in force, or, like the measures of overt 
tyranny in Europe — is tins extension of inhu¬ 
manity to cause a reaction in favor of right, that 
will burst every fetter and make America truly 
THE LAND OF THE FREE. 

Labor peiseveringly, patriotically, heroically, 
for this glorious consummation; and the friends 
of your country, and the friends of man in eve¬ 
ry land will give you their sympathy and their 
prayers. Ierne. 

We beg special attention to the above from a 
• great and good man. 

Here is another testimony which will explain 
itself. We published the article referred to in 
this admirable 

TESTIMONY. 

The brethren subscribing cordially attach their 

names to the following minute, and entrust it 
1 for transmission to Rev. Newman Hall, B. A.: 

That the undersigned, pastors aud ministers 
of the Congregational order, Baptists and Pedo- 
baptists, residing in Hull, Yorkshire, England, 
have heard with unmingled admiration the re¬ 
port of the proceedings of a meeting of Congre¬ 
gational pastors of New York, America, held, on 
the 9th of October, in regard to the recently 
enacted law concerning Fugitive slaves. 

That they mark with the highest approval 
the independent position which that meeting 
assumed in respect of the measure, and the man¬ 
ly and religious tone of their protest against its 


And that, without wishing to interfere with 
the internal policy of a distant country, they do 
hereby tender their sympathies and prayers to 
their brethren, descendants of the same Puritan 
fathers with themselves, in support of every well 
considered measure aiming at the emancipation 
of the Slave throughout the great empire of the 
United States. 

J. Morley, Independent Minister. 

W. J. Stuart, Baptist Minister. 

Ebenezer Morley, Independent Minister. 

James Silvee, Independent Minister. 

Newman Hall, B. A., Independent Minister. 

O. T. Dobbin, H.D.T.C.D ,IndependentMin’r. 

George Gladstone, Independent Minister. 

mil, Nov, 4, 1850. 

Ms. Thompson. — Thefrevilers of that distin¬ 
guished gentleman can see in the following item 
the truth of what we have labored to make them 
believe. How long, Oh how long shall a 
world's tyranny be cheered and strengthened by 
the support of slavery in this country ! We 
would beg of men’totiook at this subject. 

The London Times of the 2d inst. contains an 
article upon the reception of George Thompson 
at Faneuil Hall, expressing the hope that, “if 
he be not permitted to teach in America, he may 
condescend to learn, and bring back a lively and 
profitable experience of those institutions with 
which he is wont unfavorably to contrast his 


upon the passing of the Fugitive Slave Bill. 
Daniel Webster, a name which the universal 
humanity of after ages will brand with the infa¬ 
my of fame — said two days after this bill had 


Made glorious summer;” 

but this “ son of York” had already disgraced 
his manhood, and his prophetic pretensions 
might very safely have been despised. 

Nations have been conquered and converted 
into slaves — our own countrymen have been 
sold as such on the streets of Rome; nations 
have perished under the hoof of the oppressor; 
Poland and Hungary have been blotted from the 
map of Europe; peoples have become madly 
drunk with the blood of their fellows, or have 
degradingly submitted to hold themselves in 
readiness to he offered at the shrine of an indi¬ 
vidual will, like the French or Turks ; but nev¬ 
er before in the world’s history has a nation sur¬ 
rounded by liberty, with the light of the world 
in its midst, and the highest rights of individual 
humanity inscribed upon its constitution, volun¬ 
tarily and almost with one consent described it¬ 
self, for the instruction of posterity, as the “ na¬ 
tion of kidnappers.” Such an honor in the 
world’s category of crimes has been reserved for 
democratic and republican America. She has 
basely filled the only niche left empty in the 
temple of despotism, and allowed the milder 
tyrannies of the Old World to point the finger 
of scorn at the pretensions of their liberty-boast¬ 
ing rival. 


MR. HAMLIN AND THE BLACK LAW. 

' The Oxford Democrat, “judging from what 

Mr. Hamlin said there,” (Paris) “ thmks be is 
not opposed to that law,” and calls on us for 
proof. When we make a statement on our 
personal knowledge, we seldom seek for proof 
until prima facie evidence appears against it. 
Where is your proof ? 

■ Mr. Hamlin did not vote for the law ; and he 
said the reason why he and others did not vote 
against it at its final passage was, it came up at 
a very unusual time and they wcie absent. 
Even our hunker Senator Bradbury, voted a- 
gainst it, so bad was it regarded by him. _ 
Mr. H., said he did not agree with Mr. Crit¬ 
tenden. The law did violate the right of ha¬ 
beas corpus, and jury trial, and that in this vital 
respect he held it to be unconstitutional. It 
was also ba'd in other respects. He also said he 
would in no case vote for any fugitive law un¬ 
less the security of northern citizens at the 
South could at the same time be secured. 

These and other similar views Were freely 
stated to ns and others, and on such a subject 
and such an occasion we feel at liberty to re¬ 
peat them. And so he was understood at Bath, 
for they never even asked his attendance! They 
knew better. We do not suppose he would 
have the law “resisted” by force, and we 
scarcely know of any one who does. Certainly 


MR. HAMLIN AND THE COTTON 

MEETING. 

The following note will show that Mr. Ham¬ 
lin was not even invited to attend that meeting ; 
and how it came to be announced that he was 
“ expected ,"as part of the public notice, the Bath 
papers make no attempt to explain. Whether 
it was falsehood or forgery others can determine. 
Papers that repeated the disparaging statement 
will doubtless correct it. The correction has ap¬ 
peared in the Argus. 

Washington, Dec. 21, 1850. 

Dear Sir.—I n answer to the inquiry contain¬ 
ed in your note of the 18th inst., received this 
morning, I will say that my name was used in 
connection with the Bath meeting without my 
knowledge—hence it was without authority. — 
I so informed Mr. Appleton who is here, and 
requested him to make that statement in the 
Argus, and he said he would do so. I presume 
you will see it in the Argus before this reaches 


TWO MORE VICTIMS. BATH MEET¬ 
ING ILLUSTRATED. 

Text. “ Find out all the private marks of 
the “Niggers” in your vicinity and send 
me a description, and the devil is in it if I 
don’t find owners for them.”— Letter from a 
Southerner to an Agent in Ohio. 

The man-hunters have had fine sport in 
Philadelphia, and Daniel Webster exalts that 
the union is safe. His law works to a charm. 

Adam Gibson was seized Saturday after¬ 
noon, at the corner of the street, by three 
villains on the charge of stealing chickens, 
and with pistols at his head was hurried off 
to the U. S. Marshal. A crowd collected, 
scuffles ensued and the warrant was called 
for, but could not be shown. This forced 
the kidnappers to reveal their business and 
claim Gibson hs a fugitive slave from Mary¬ 
land. 

Ingraham, the slave Commissioner, was 
soon on the spot. Mr. Pierce moved to ad¬ 
journ to procure witnesses, but the Commis¬ 
sioner refused—the case was “ summary ” 
—he would not wait one hour. Price, the 
kidnapper, alone swore to the identity of the 
man. Two men swore against it, a^d David 
Paul Brown showed the will by which Gib¬ 
son had been emancipated ! Still he was giv¬ 
en uj), placed under guard of 25 men and 
hurried off. Now for the result, and a forci¬ 
ble illustration of the most infamous law, 
sanctioned at Bath. 

When he arrived the alleged owner dis¬ 
owned him! He was not his slave. Of course 
he was let go, and after travelling 45 miles 
without food, and escaping pursuers with 
great difficulty, he got back, and was receiv¬ 
ed with rapturous joy by his friends. His 
wife did not know of his arrest till he was 
gone! So narrowly did a freeman escape.— 
It was not law, but “ honor among thieves ” 
alone that saved him. ’ 

Here was a fair illustration of that legis- 
tive villany which a free and Christian people 
are called on to .respect as law, and help ex- 


ANOTHER SEIZURE. 

In N. York, Henry Long was claimed by 
Dr. Smith of Ya. and brought before Com¬ 
missioner Hall. Mr. Weston appeared for 
the claimant, Messrs. White, Jay and Fes¬ 
senden for the defendant. A writ of habeas 
corpus came from the Supreme Court of N. Y.; 
and although Weston resisted, the Commis¬ 
sioner yielded to it; and the case was there 
left. It is not decided at our latest dates. 
John Jay Esq. declares the law unconstitu¬ 
tional and he intends to carry the case t 
final decision on that ground in the Circuit 
and Supreme Courts. 


MR. GIDDINGS’ SPEECH 

The correspondent of the N. York Post 
writes thus: 

Mr. Giddings, however, got in a capital 
speech against the abomination of the Fugi¬ 
tive Slave law. He spoke for an hour on a 
motion of his own, to refer so much of the 
message as treats of the domestic relations of 
the country, to the Committee on the Judi¬ 
ciary. I never heard this distinguished ad¬ 
vocate and champion of the free democracy 
speak more admirably and effectively than 
to-day. 

As soon as he rose the whole House gath¬ 
ered about him, and gave him the most pro¬ 
found attention, until the hammer of the 
chairman arrested him in a train of irrefuta¬ 
ble argument and eloquent denunciation, 
against this latest expedient of pro-slavery 
compromises, to give peace and union to a 
divided and excited people. I think this 
speech will have a greater effect in confirm¬ 
ing, in the public mind, the existing hostility 
to this act, than anything which has yet ap¬ 
peared upon the subject. It will be written 
out by Mr. Giddings, and published in the 
course of a few days. 1 trust it will co-oper¬ 
ate with other influences, in leading the leg¬ 
islature of Ohio, and other free states, to pro¬ 
vide during the present season, the efficient 
legal tests of the constitutionality of the 
act referred to, after the example of Vermont. 

The speech referred to above will be found 
on our first page. 


“The True Democrat” is the name of a 
neat, well printed democratic paper which has 
just been started at West Killingly, Conn. It 
neither advocates hinkerism nor holds that the 
I institution of slavery is essential to a sound 
democratic creed, Success to it. It iB edited by 
Maaiak iI £ imin£ aud Published by Wia. 0 


THE UNION SAFE. 

At the New England Festival in New York 
city, on Monday evening last, Mr. Webster 
made a speech, in the course of which he 
said:— 

Gentlemen, the day-spring from on high 
has visited us. There is no longer any dan¬ 
ger of disunion of these United States. The 
time for that has gone by, NOT TO RE¬ 
TURN. And those who supposed they could 
sever us, whether by talk of secession or by 
metaphysics, [laughter] will find themselves 
mistaken. Let the mind of the sober Ameri¬ 
can people remain sober. The surest course 
to satisfy those who meditate disunion is 
JUST LEAVE THEM TO THEMSEL¬ 
VES, AND SEE WHAT THEY CAN 
MAKE OUT OF IT. [Laughter.] 

What a pity that he had not announced 
this fact a little sooner, and saved the good 
people of Bath all their fuss! It is a little too 
bad for their apostate leader to tell them they 
are green, before they and others get over their 
perspiration. They should have started soon- 


( It seems the farce has gone far enough, 
and the bugle sounds a retreat. Of course 
all will now be quiet, for nobody will care 
for [tfte insults of one who has betrayed his 
country. 

GS'' A country subscriber suggests the de¬ 
sirableness of more agricultural matter in this 
paper, and such is onr intention. The abhor¬ 
rent slave measures of the last session of Con¬ 
gress have demanded an unusual degree of at¬ 
tention, so that we could not diversify our pa¬ 
per as we intended. We hope it will be other¬ 
wise before long. 



UNION MEETING. 

A meeting of the friends of the Union, and 
all who are opposed to the fugitive law was held 
in the City Hall last Saturday evening, and ad¬ 
journed to meet next Saturday evening at 7 o’¬ 
clock. See notice in another place. 

See that every man in the city is inform¬ 
ed of this meeting, and let the Hall be filled. 
See if wo are obliged to turn slave-catchers to 
save the Union. 

An intelligent gentleman thus writes of the 
. meeting at Ba th: 

« A very small proportion of the old citizens 
were signers to the call for the meeting, and a 
larger proportion that did sign cared not a fig 
about it, and are opposed to the fugitive slave 
bill—as many as one not over 14 y eare of ^ 
signed it, and some foreigners who had not ob¬ 
tained a citizenship; and a very large proportion 
were persons I had no knowledge of.” 


An eastern correspondent writes :—■ 

“ A word about the Fugitive Slave Law. it 
appears to me that the Petitions to Congress on 
this subject are not just what they should be. 
at least those of them I have seen. I think 
they should ask for, first, a repeal of that law; 
and second, (if Congress will not repeal it) a . 
peaceable dissolution of the Union, allowing to 
the South what territory they now have in the 
shape of Slave States, and no more. This, sir, 
would at once test the feelings and real wishes 
of Southern men, and In iriy opinion would do 
more to heal Mr. Clay’s “ five bleeding wounds” 
than all the opiates of all the Northern or South¬ 
ern doctors (including Cass, Dickinson, and 
Webster) that have yet been prescribed for the 
perpetuity of the Union : which may our kind 
heavenly Father grant may never be sundered. 


VW Dr. Parsons of Windham, writes : 

By the way I called to see Capt. Loring of 
Yarmouth, about that letter of Mr. Cummings, 
but he was absent and I did not see him. 

The facts are these. At a county meeting at 
Yarmouth, Bro. Loring desired me to introduce 
him to Mr. Day, as he wished to request him to 
publish it. Mr. Day left before I had the op¬ 
portunity to do so, and then Bro. Loring desir¬ 
ed me to hand him (Mr. D.) a copy, which he 
(Bro. L.) furnished, note and aU, and say that 
they wanted it published, and wanted 50 copies 
sent to Bro. L. for distribution. 

I suppose, what has appeared in press since, 
that the note was not in the original paper, but 
that Bro. L., made it simply to inform the edi¬ 
tor to whom the committee did actually refer. 
That is all the “ forging,” and all that is “false” 
I suppose in the matter. I wish you would be 
so kind as to state these facts in the Inquirer, 
as Bro. Stackpole informes me that a rumor is 
current, that I appended the note and procured 
the publication surreptitiously. While I sup¬ 
posed at the time, that the committee them¬ 
selves desired to have the affair made public. ” 
We feared at the time that in the charges of 
"forgery” and “falsehood,” there was far more 
of personal retaliation than charity or af curacy, 
and so it appears. But we hope the matter will 
end here.—E d. 


GOOD EXAMPLE. 

Mr. Willey :—Enclosed I now send yon two 
dollars, which I want you to send me the worth 
of in that Fugitive Slave Law tract that was 
published in New York. I have been laid up 
lame and sick, and have not been able to do a 
day’s work since last year; hut I think I can do 
some good by sending those Fugitive Slave Law 
tracts round among the people. 

Respectfully yours, 

Wm. HODGDON. 

We have delayed sending for these, in order 
to receive orders for more. We shall wait a 
little longer. That tract ought to be widely 
circulated. Unless otherwise directed, we shall 
take the liberty of sending to the care of Mr. 
J. B. Swanton, B^ath. 


RULE SETTLED. 

But the rule which we observe in onr profes¬ 
sion is not to interfere with them [ministers] so 
long as they let politics alone, and when they 
take part in political affairs to treat them like 
o filer politicians.— News. 

This is the same “ rule” by winch Jeremiah 
was “ sawn asunderby which Paul was sac¬ 
rificed by Pagan Rome for attacking political 
idolatry; by which Christ was crucified; Wiek- 
liff burnt; the Puritans imprisoned and banish¬ 
ed. Nearly every martyr died because he med¬ 
dled with “ politics.” 

We presume the devil himself would he wil¬ 
ling to “ compromise” all outstanding difficul¬ 
ties respecting this world's affairs, if he can 
have the “ politics” unmolested. Perhaps tlxe 
above “ rule” is to be understood as a suggestion 
to this effect, through an authorized negociator. 


The Bangor Courier says « the pulpit in 
Massachusetts has recently spoken with great 
power and emphasis” in support of the slave 
law—that is the meaning. 

We do not know on what authority that pa¬ 
per says «the pulpit of Massachusetts,” unless 
it wishes to make the most of a few hunkers, 
to induce the prople to accept the office of blood¬ 
hounds so tamely as not to jar the whig party. 
But the oharge against “ the pulpit of Massa¬ 
chusetts is without foundation. It is not true 


Unjust. —The efforts of the Argus to make 
an impression that the opponents of the black 
law in N. York threaten “bloodshed,” is perver¬ 
sion. No such idea is in their State Call. They 
do express the fear, however, that if the law is 
not repealed or rendered a nullity things will 
come to that, and they are not alone in that 
opinion. 


Greatly Excited. —The Argus and News 
arc very much disturbed because a meeting w® 9 
called in the City, to consider the evil effects 
the fugitive law is likely to have on the Union. 
The notice was perfectly fair, as will he seen in 
another column; while it exposes the deception 
against us attempted in those quarters. Have 
we not as good right to call union meetings ® 8 
any body, stating plainly that we are to opp° 9e 
the fuigitve law ? 

UfU The News, by warning people to keep 
away, shows that it is afraid of argument. 

Blackwoods Edinburg Magazine for 
cember is received and contains spirited articl® 9 
on Varieties in English life, Ancient and klo 
em Eloquence, The Great Unknown, Mod® 111 
State Trials, Popish partition of England- 

This is one of the best British T eriodic ®5 
re-published by that enterprising firm, Leon®# 1 
Scott & Co., 79 Fulton street. New York. 

Price $3 per annum , 12 numbers of ^ 

dr.fj - 




HCWV TO UNDERSTAXU THE CONSTI- 
TION. 

While so many are crying‘‘Lo here, andLo 
there.” and are laboring to establish the mean¬ 
ing of the Constitution by some real or im¬ 
aginary history of “intentions,” we quote from 
the decision of the Supreme Court of the 
United States in the case of Prigg vs. Pennsyl¬ 
vania, in which all such folly is scouted, 
and true principles are stated by Judge 
Story. 

f Such a doctrine would be novel and ab¬ 
surd. It would confuse and destroy all the 

tests of constitutional rights and authorities, 
©ingress could never pass any law without 
an inquisition into the motives of every mem¬ 
ber : and even then they might be re-exam- 
ipable. Besides, what possible means can 
there be of making such investigations ? The 
motives of many of the members may be, 
nay must be, utterly unknown, and incapable 
of ascertainment by any judicial or other in¬ 
quiry: they may be mixed up in various man¬ 
ners’ and degrees; they may be opposite to, 
or wholly independent of each other. The 
constitution would thus depend upon pro¬ 
cesses utterly vague, and incomprehensible ; 
and the written intent of tire legislature upon 
its words and acts, the lex scripta, would be 
contradicted or obliterated by conjecture, and 
parol declarations, and fleeting reveries, and 
Slated imaginations. ho government on 
earth could rest for a moment on such a 
Tmdation. It would be a constitution of 
Id, heaped up and dissolved by the flux 
Id reflux of every tide of opinion. Every 
| of the legislature, (and for the same rea¬ 
son also every clause of the constitution), 
must therefore’be judged of from its objects 
and intent, as they are embodied in its pro¬ 
visions.” 2 Story's Comm,., 534. 

JAlso he says, 

Hrhe constitution was adopted by the peo¬ 
ple of the United States; and it was submit¬ 
ted to the whole, upon a just survey of its 
tgovisions, as they stood in the text itself.— 
* * * * Opposite interpretations, and 

different explanations of different provisions, 
may w ell be presumed to have been present¬ 
ed in different bodies, to remove local ob¬ 
jections, or to win local favor. And there 
can be no certainty, either that the different 
state conventions, in ratifying the constitution, 
gave the same uniform'interpretation to its 
language, or that, even in a single state con¬ 
vention, the same reasoning prevailed, with 
g majority, much less with the whole, of the 
SUpporltu-s of it. * * * It is not to be 

presumed that even in the convention which 
reamed the constitution, from the causes above 
Mptioncd, and other causes, the clauses 
we^e always understood in the same sense, 
or Bad precisely the same extent of opera¬ 
tion. Every member necessarily judged for 
himself; and the judgment of no one could, 
Drought to be, conclusive upon that of others. 
* * * * Nothing but the text itself was 

adopted bv the people. * * Is the sense 
of me constitution to be ascertained, not by 
its own text, but by the ‘ probable meaning,’ 
to be gathered by conjecture from scattered 
documents, from private papers, from the ta- 
ble-talk of some statesman, or the jealous ex¬ 
aggerations of others ? Is the constitution of 
thejUnited States to be the only instrument, 
which is not to be interpreted by what is 
written, but by probable guesses, aside from 
the text ? What would be said of .interpret¬ 
ing a statute of a state legislature, by endeav¬ 
oring to find out, from private sources, the 
objects and opinions of every member; how 
every one thought; what he wished; how he 
interpreted it? Suppose different persons 
had different opinions, what is to be done ? 
Spppose different persons are not agreed as 
to the 1 probable meaning’ of the framers, or 
of the people, what interpretation is to be fol- 
Ibwcd ? These, and many questions of the 
same sort, might be asked. It is obvious, 
that there can be no security to the people in 
any constitution of government, if they are 
not to judge of it by the fair meaning of the 
Words of the text, but the words ure to be 
bent and broken by the ‘probable meaning 1 
of persons, whom they never knew, and 
■whose opinions, and means of information- 
may be no better than their own ? The peo, 
pie adopted the constitution, according to the 
words dfcthe text in their reasonable inter¬ 
pretation, and not according to the private in¬ 
terpretation of any particular men.” 

T 1 Story’s Comm, on Const. 387 to 392. 
jftAnd Story has said much more of the same 
sort as to the absurdity of relying upon “bis- 
tpiry” for the meaning of the constitution. 

Jfit is inanifest that if the meaning of the 
institution is to be warped in the least, it 
may be warped to aDy extent, on the author¬ 
ity of history ; and thus it would follow that 
the constitution would in reality be made by 
the historians, and not by the people. It 
would be impossible for the people to make 
Constitution, which the historians might not 
change at pleasure, by simply asserting that 
the people intended thus or so. 


Hear Judge T.appan op Ohio, Late Sena¬ 
tor in Congress.— The fugitive slave law of 
1793 and its supplement of last session, are 
wholly unconstitutional. When I was on the 
bench, I decided that Congress could not con- 
afttutionally empower the state officers to en¬ 
force the laws of the U. S. The Supreme Court 
of the United States have since made a like de¬ 
cision. The law of 1793, therefore, so far as it 
empowers the State officers to enforce the law, 
is Row admitted to be unconstitutional. The 
IsRstitution does not give anv power to Con¬ 
gress to legislate on the subject of fugitive slaves. 
No express power is claimed. It gives no im¬ 
plied power, because the implied powers are 
only such as are “ necessary and proper for car- 
fHfcg into execution the foregoing powers," viz : 
the powers of Congress in section VTTT, and all 
other powers «vested by this constitution in 
the government of the United States, or in any 
j§|partment or offices thereof” No power, is, 
ttjsrei'ore, given to Congress to act on the sub¬ 
ject of fugitive slaves. The last clause of sec¬ 
tion 2, article IV, No person held to service or 
labor. Sc., is simply an agreement between the 
States, and it is for the States to determine in 
What way and before what tribunal such ‘ cla im s' 
shall be tried and settled. This would have 
been done probably, had not the slaveocracy, 
by passing the unconstitutional law of 1793, 
took the business out of their hands. An arti¬ 
cle in a late Evening Post takes some very sound 
views of the subject. But why do l write this 
to you? I have long thought and said that the 
law of 1793 was unconstitutional. Senator 
Chaso published the same opinion in the Van 
-Zandt case. I think that now is the favorable 
time to urge this matter upon the public con- 
ISKderation. The Supreme Court has decided, 
With the above exception, the laws to be uneon- 
Bitutional. Let us appeal to their masters — 
Rie people — and prove to the satisfaction of 
■pat higher court, that the law is not merely 
iutrageous, but that it is void fox want of pow- 
gr to the makers.—Post. 


GOVERNOR OE OHIO. 


authority to legislate for the District of Colum¬ 
bia “ in all eases whatsover,” may there abolish 
t, I entertain no doubt. Congress is, by the 
Constitution, the local legislature of the District, 
fend all cases within the legitimate sphere of 
legislation,are embraced within the terms, “in all 
[Cases whatsoever." As used in that instrument 
Congress appears to me to possess the same leg- 
gslative power over slavery, within the ten miles 
Tjquare that may be exercised by the legislatures 
pf the slave States over it, within their juris¬ 
diction: and that it has been considered, in 
|hose states, a proper subject of legislation, 
jtheir history furnishes the most satisfactory 
evidence. 

L.I have viewed the abolition of slavery in the 
[District not only a measure of expediency, but 
pf absolute natural right to the colored race.— 
ffhe South would doubtless acquiesce in such a 
pleasure for if we expect to remain one people, 
fhere is an absolute necessity of adhering to the 
[decisions of constitutional majorities within 
[their legitimate spheres of action." 


TO THE SENATE AND HOUSE OE REPRESEN¬ 
TATIVES OE THE UNITED STATES: 

Whereas Congress, at its late session, did pass a Bill entitled “ An 
act to amend and supplementary to an act entitled ‘ An act respect¬ 
ing fugitives from justice and persons escaping from the service of 
their masters,’ approved February 12th, 1793;” which said enact¬ 
ment was approved by the President, September 18th, 1850— 

We, the undersigned, residents of the Town of 
in the County of and State of Maine, re¬ 

garding that Act as in conflict with the Constitution of the United 
States, and also as infringing upon the duties which we owe to benev- i 
olence, to humanity and to God ; and being unwilling to comply with ! 
its requisitions, or submit to its penalties, earnestly ask its speedy and 
unconditional repeal. 


PROM THF BRITISH PROVINCES. 
Papers from St. John N. B. to Dec. 24tli, 
have been received. The papers and people 
still continue to discuss the question of a sev¬ 
erance of the British connexion. At a meet¬ 
ing of the Free Discussion Club, at St: John, 
one of the speakers said 

“ It appears to me, sir, that neither Great 
„ — -«“~rily inter- 
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A CONTRAST. 


the Astor House,, a man prafanely styled the 
‘ Godlike,’ and fulsomely vaunted as the ‘ De¬ 
fender of the Constitution,’ made a speech in 
which he lauded the ‘ sterner virtues’ of the 
Pilgrims, and yet declared that their descend¬ 
ants are not called upon to ‘ imitate,’ hut on¬ 
ly to ‘ emulate’ those virtues. At the same 
hour there was lying in the custody of the 
United States Marshal of this district another 
man, whose office was not that of making 
speeches at dinner but of waiting on the ta¬ 
ble, who bad been arrested as a fugitive slave 
under a law which would never have become, 
a law but for the influence and efforts of this 
same descendant of the Puritans, who wou“d 
not imitate their stern regard for right drawn 
from the higher law. While the Defender 
was drinking down wine and flattery at the 
Astor House, the Defenseless was in the lock¬ 
up revolving in agony the probabilities of be¬ 
ing made a slave by the ‘ Constitution.’ 

On Tuesday morning, ‘ the god-like’ re¬ 
ceived at the City Hall the adulations of the 
Union Safety Committee, and dilated upon 
the benefits and glories of the Union. At the 
same hour, and in a room of the same build¬ 
ing, the mighty power of the Union was re¬ 
morselessly applied to crush a man made in 
the image of God.— Independent. 


MR. WEBSTER THE WINE SELLER. 

The great “ Defender of the Constitution” 
—the “embodiment” of the “ Law and ord¬ 
er parts,” has engaged in the liquor trade. 

Two thousand one hundred and fifly-nine 
bottles of wine, the property of the Hon. 
Daniel Webster, were sold atauction by Cool- 
idge & Haskell on Saturday. The wines 
were costly and went of at high prices. A 
small lot (12 bottles) of “ Essex Junior” went 
as high as seven dollars per bottle (common 
wine bottles.) When the “Constfflition“ 
was put up, (an article imported by the Hon. 
Daniel Webster himself in August 1833,) the 
bidding became quite brisk. Every person 
present seemed anxious to get at least one 
bottle of the “Constitution.” It was finally 
knocked off—5 bottles to Mr. Curtis; 5 do, 
to Mr. Easthurn, City Primer; 5 do, to Mr. 
Appleton ; 5 do, to Mr. Sargent, &c. Judge 
Warren took six bottles, Messrs. Saltonstall, 
Rodman, Rich, Mason, Joseph Whitney, and 
Mr. Skinner each took one or more bottles. 
The same Mr. Skinner bid off a number of 
“Yellow Jackets” at $4 per bottle. 

These wines it is said were held as colla¬ 
teral security for money loaned by an emi¬ 
nent merchant and active New York politi¬ 
cian. Mr. Webster having failed to face up, 
the wines were sold .—Boston Rpeubliean. 

How much the wines contributed to ob¬ 
tain a true response from the “oracle” it is 
difficult to say; but we hope the Expounder 
will not cry in despair, “Ye have taken away 
my Gods”! 


INFLUENCES FROM WASHINGTON 
AGAINST LIBERTY. 

The correspondent of the Mass, spy writes: 

Capitol, Saturday, Dec. 21. 

Congress rests to-day. The members aro 
preparing to encounter the holidays. If there 
be any thing of interest passing, it has not come 
to my ears. The members concern themselves 
more about the news from abroad, than about 
anything transpiring here. News from Ohio, 
New York, and Massachusetts, relating to the 
choice of U. S. Senators, is awaited with great 
anxiety, and studied with care. The strait to 
which iniquitous compromisers are reduced in 
those States, especially the last is a matter of 
serious trouble to the powers that be, and un¬ 
ceasing are the efforts, through the mails, by 
direct appeals,, by advice, by entreaty, by artifice 
and fraud, to prevent such a union among the 
opposition as shall overthrow their power, and 
introduce into the Senate a permanent and. res¬ 
pectable element of liberality and progress. The 
mails to Ohio, and to Massachusetts fairly groan 
under the weight of missives, such as I have 
described. Delay, intrigue, coalition, or any 
thing else that will avail to stave off action, or 
to distract the friends of Freedom, or to save a 
little power to the serviles, is counseled and 
commanded. — But these things will not answer 
their designed purposes. I do not think an 
election will be delayed in Ohio. You know 
best in regard to Massachusetts. In Ohio, a 
free soil man, whose life has given assurance of 
his integrity -will be chosen. 


The National Era.— The new volume 
of the Era commences with the next num¬ 
ber. A new work is announced from the 
author (J. G. Whittier) of Margaret Smith’s 
Dairy, entitled “ My Summer with Dr. Sin¬ 
gletary,” to run through 10 or 15 numbers of 
the Era. “ A Story of the Mexican War,” 
by Grace Greenwood, is also promised, and 
sketches from Mary Irving and Martha Rus¬ 
sell. The literary department of the Era is 
quite as good as that of the popular maga¬ 
zines in point of ability and better in its 
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PEACEABLE SOLUTION OF | 

MAN QUESTION. 

At length, we have someth ing like certain in¬ 
telligence from Berlin and Vienna, and thanks 
to an overruling Providence, the news is of 
decidedly peaceful import. Light and re¬ 
lief have come from an unexpected quarter. 
The evil disposed and ill-advised Elector of 
Hesse Cassel has consentedfto'return to his 
capital; Bavarians and Austrians are to re¬ 
tire from the Electorate, and the Prussian 
corps to fall back within their own frontiers ; 
and as it is hoped, Law resume its authority 
in Hesse. We are not in haste to believe 
ought very good of Lord Palmerston and our 
ministers, who, indeed, get bullied sufficient¬ 
ly by the Austro-Russian press here; but 
there is good reason to believe that a “ Cir¬ 
cular ” signed “ Palmerston,” has been 
chiefly instrumental in producing this happy 
result- The circular urged forbearance up¬ 
on both Austria-and Prussia; and quietly hint¬ 
ed that England could not remain neutral if 
the peace were broken by either Court. At 
the same time, Mr. Howard, an English 
Charge, gave-good advice to the highly crim¬ 
inal Elector, which it is presumed be at 
length saw die wisdom of accepting. Every 
communication from the electorate, and priv¬ 
ate letters to Germans of high respectability- 
in our great towns, go to show the really ad¬ 
mirable spirit which have pervaded- the peo¬ 
ple, and which would be peculiarly pleasing 
to American citizens generally, and the large 
number of German Americans particularly. 
A very fair subscription has been raised, 
chiefly bv Germans here, to aid the civil and 
military officers whose families were thrown 
into circumstances of distress through faith¬ 
fulness to their oaths and the constitution.— 
Similar efforts were made in Berlin.— For¬ 
eign Correspondence of the Independent. 


RESOLUTIONS OF THE DISUNION 
MEETING IN BATH. 

Resolved, That we have assembled here this 
evening the consistent, decided friends of onr . 
whole country, and the ardent, uncompromising 
supporters of the Union of these States as 
created and defined by the Federal Coostitu- 

Resolved, That the North American Union 
firmly cemented, and admirably adapted to the 
necessities of a great people, by the adoption of 
the Federal Constitution, is of too high a value 
and importance to every section of our country, 
to be permitted to be rent asunder by the mad 
schemes of fanatics, or to be sacrificed for any 
cause, which the wisdom, patriotism, foresight 
and moderation of our law abiding citizens can 

Resolved, That the blessings which have flow¬ 
ed from free institutions, that the wisdom and pat¬ 
riotism of our fathers introduced and gave us, 
impose upon us the most weighty obligations to 
transmit them unimpaired to those who may 
follow us. So that any shrinking from duty, 
on our part, in this matter, or any surrender of 
.this legacy would be doubly criminal, as it 
would be a great wrong to otirselves, and a 
base betrayal of the interests and claims of pos- 

Resolved, That we believe that the same spirit 
which dictated the necessary compromises of 
the Federal Constitution was clearly manifested, 
and imperiously demanded in the ’ compromise 
and peace measures of the late session of Con¬ 
gress. 

Resolved, That we hold the late law in rela¬ 
tion to the fugitives from service, to be consti¬ 
tutional—that as one of the peace measures it 
should be fully tested ; and that resistance to a 
legal enforcement of that law, or any cry of 
' repeal,’ would call for the indignant frown of 
every true friend of his country, as it would be 
in entire disregard of the political rights and 
interests of our whole people. 

Resolved, That the present alarming crisis in 
the history of our country calls for the utmost 
wisdom and moderation on the part of every 
true citizen—for judicious and conciliatory 
counsels, and for harmony of action—so tnat 
the political fanaticism, now so rife at the North 
and South, and threatening such disastrous 
consequences, may be rebuked, and the suprem¬ 
acy of the law sustained. 

Resolved, That in the wise Union of the several 
States under our Federal Government is to be 
found the secret of the unprecedented prosperity 
of this country—that to this our noble commer¬ 
cial marine owes its greatness and its vitality— 
that without it commerce, manufactures and all 
the great interests of our country would have 
languished in utter feebleness. 

Resolved, That in view of all the unnumber¬ 
ed blessings flowing from our Constitutional 
Union, in which the citizens of Bath and vici¬ 
nity largely participate, we shall hold the man 
false to his country, who shall on any pretence, 
whether of a ‘higher law' or other ground, decry 
the Constitution of the UnitdR States, or any 
law of Congress required by and in accordance 
with the provisions of that Constitution. And 
here are our citizens, invoking the blessings of 
Heaven—on onr country's altar, we mutually 
pledge to each other our best efforts to sustain 
in all its integrity, and to render perpetual our 
glorious Union. 


posrnoN of the administration. 

It can no longer be claimed by any man 
having the slightest pretence to honesty, that 
the administration does not fully approve of 
the legislation of the last session on the sub¬ 
ject ot slavery, or that it is not disposed to see 
the enactments sustained and carried out, the 
infamous fugitive slave laic included. There is no 
room for doubt in the matter. The President's 
message put the question at rest. He says :— 
“ I believe the measures to have been RE¬ 
QUIRED bg the circumstances and condition of 
the country. 1 believe they were NECESSA¬ 
RY, to allay asperities and animosities," &c. 
He speaks of them, too, as “ a settlement in 
principle and substance-FINAL SETTLE¬ 
MENT of the dangerous and exciting subjects 
which they embraced," and, he adds : “ I RE¬ 
COMMEND your ADHERENCE to the ad¬ 
justment established by those measures," 

The President not only endorses and ap¬ 
proves of these measures, in the most decided 
and unequivocal manner, but gives a broad in¬ 
timation that he will veto any bill for the re¬ 
peal of them or any of them. It is so under¬ 
stood everywhere. This is the view taken of 
his language by our Washington correspond¬ 
ent, whose letter we published yesterday.— 
So also it is represented in Giddings’ speech, 
noticed in our Congressional proceedings, and 
no admislration member demuired at it.— 
But to leave no doubt on the subject we 
quote from the National Intelligencer, the 
leading whig paper of Washington, the fol¬ 
lowing passage, in its editoral leader of Satnr- 

“ No one can doubt, who reads in connec¬ 
tion tlie passages in the message ' which hear 
upon this object the fixed determination of 
the President not only to take care that laws 
enacted on the subject shall be faithfully execut¬ 
ed, but to HOLD ON TO THEM, with all 
his MIGHT, and with all his constitutional au¬ 
thority, as the SHEET ANCHOR of the na¬ 
tional peace and safety.'’ 

This is plain and unequivocal. It is “the 

to “hold on” lo the fugitive slave’iaw and the’ 
laws permitting slavery to be carried into all 
the immense regions of New Mexico and Utah, 
with aU his might, and with all his constitutional 
authority;” and this constitutional authority 
includes the veto power. 

This, then, is the pasition of the whig ad¬ 
ministration, and must of course be the po¬ 
sition of the whig party. Will not the true 
hearted freemen of the north repudiate such 
an administration and such a party ? — Mass. 


YOTES FOR GOY. 1850. 

The Aye makes out this summary from records 
: town clerks in nearly all cases:— 

iubbard. Crosby. Talbot. Other s. 


Aroostook, 

Cumberland, 6111 4522 

Franklin, 1672 910 

Hancock, 2025 1723 

Kennebec, 3091 4020 

Lincoln, 4652 4865 

Oxford, 4214 1509 

Penobscot 5136 3562 

Piscataquis, 1174 911 

Somerset, 2282 2651 

Waldo, 3755 1777 

Washington, 2263 2193 

York, 3964 , 3011 

41220 32308 

• 7252 

39579 19 

Hub’s maj., 1641 39579 
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Oppression. —The disunion and secession ora¬ 
tors in the South, assert that the people are aw- 
fully oppressed by the general government— 
robbed, degraded, &c. The orators are mostly 
lawyers. Now, it is a fact, which no intelligent 
man will deny, that the people of the South 
were never more prosperous since the country 
was settled. Every kind of property sells readi¬ 
ly, and at .fair prices while cotton is selling at 
14 cents, and negro fellows from eight hundred 
to one thousand dollars .—Mobile Advertiser. 


Let us take a brief glance at Amer¬ 
ican History; it is nut necessary to trace the 
snail-like progress made by the old thirteen 
Colonies while under the British flag; but let 
us come down to the close of Mr. Madisnn’s 
administration—in, f think, 1817—with a pop¬ 
ulation of only nine and a half millions, and an 
export of only §60,000,900, one third of which 
was cotton. Contrast that, sir, with the ex¬ 
port trade of the United Stales at the present 
dav. 

“ The United States now boasts ol popula¬ 
tion of at least 24,000,000, and an export of not 
less than §150,000,000. 

“ 1 have asked myself these questions. If the 
British flag had been flying in the United 
Slates to this day, would they have such a 
population? Would such a stream of emigra¬ 
tion have flowed from the old world lo the 
new ? Would as many foreign emigrants have 
been drawn to their shores? I think not, sir ! 
What Great BriUin considered a loss at the 
time has turned out vastly to her advantage ; 
the Americans have proved themselves her 
best friends and customer?. 

The following are staled to be leading prin¬ 
ciples of the Reformers of New Brunswick : — 

1. Party Government; and Government by 
heads of departments. 

2. Municipal Corporations; and the Initia¬ 
tion of the money grants in the hands of the 
Government. 

3. Reduction of salaries commensurate with 
the condtion of the Province. 

4. Vole by ballot, and a Registration of 

5. A complete revision of the Laws, with a 
view to their simplification. 

6. Free Schools thronght the Province. 

7. Government measures for developing the 
Provincial resources. 

8. A Provincial system of Agriculture. 

9. A liberal scheme for encouraging emi¬ 
gration, and settling the public lands. 


13. Free Trade with every Nat 


Is Uulie: 


t (in I 


cal n 


r.)l. 


The Morning News says that the days of 
the Executive Council of New Brunswick are 
numbered. The New Brunswicker also says: 
“ That the present Government of the Prov¬ 
ince is tottering to a fall, passing events plain¬ 
ly indicate.” 


ARRIVAL OF THE BALTIC. 

The commercial news is interesting, show¬ 
ing a slight improvement in cotton, with a 
steady market. 

Trade in the manufacturing districts was 
steady, and higher rates are paid for yarns 
and woollens. 

The several departments of trade, com¬ 
merce and finances were beginning to mani¬ 
fest an improving tendency. The market 
for foreign and colonial produce bad a more 
active appearance, and there is every pros¬ 
pect of a further improvement taking place 
by the beginning of the new year. The corn 
markets, although not active, kept steady.— 
A limited business was going forward in cur¬ 
ed provisions. Wool commanded increased 
attention, and holders are looking for higher 

Continental advices speak of an improved 
appearance at the chief markets there, con¬ 
sequent upon the partial subsidence of polit¬ 
ical matters. 

The events in Central Europe have gone on 
varying in aspect during the week, and what¬ 
ever may be said about the condition of peace 
or rather of postponement of hostilities 
agreed upon at Olmutz, we see but little to 
shake our conviction that both parties are 
trying to overreach each other, and that the 
“Free Conferences” which are to open on 
the 18th iust. at Dresden, are not more like¬ 
ly to settle permanently the relative prepond- 
erancy or “ parity ” of Austria and Prussia 
than any of the numerous diets and bonds 
which have tried their hands to this Gordian 
knot during many years past. 

Beyond tbe discovery of a new socialist 
plot at Toulton, France continues tranquil, 
but the red democrats at London, in connec¬ 
tion with those in Switzerland, are watching 
the progress of events, and anticipating the 
moment, when, as they say, they may strike 
at tbe existence of kingly authority in Europe, 
and restore the republic “ one and indivisi¬ 
ble” There is evidently an undercurrent at 
work in France and Italy, and the ultramon¬ 
tane party seem exceedingly anxious to pre¬ 
serve peace in Europe, fearing that if a war 
should break out from the animosity of races 
iu Germany, it will be certain to resolve it¬ 
self eventually into a war of principles.— 
The anniversary of the election of the Pres¬ 
ident of the republic of France was cele¬ 
brated on the 10th, with great splendor iu 
Paris. Other accounts of the various fetes 
and balls, given on the occasion, occupy sev¬ 
eral pages of the French journals. 

An authenticated report lias reached Paris 
from Marseilles, that a revolution has broken 
out at Palermo. 

A change of ministry has taken place at 
Madrid, the finance minister, Bi'avo Murillo 
having reisgned. 

Fresh disturbances have taken place at 
Aleppo. The insurgents, in spite of their 
recent losses, have made another attack up¬ 
on the city, and have been once more de- 

From the Cape of Good Hope we have 
late advices to the 26th October. The fears 
of a Caffre irruption had subsided. Above 
1000 fresh emigrants had arrived at Natal 
from England; but another accident had oc¬ 
curred to a vessel in that harbor. No lives 
were lost 


GEORGIA CONVENTION 
In the Georgia Convention on the 13th inst, 
resolutions were offered declaring that they 
hold the American Union secondary in im- 
portence only to the rights and principles it 
was designed to perpetuate; that Georgia ma¬ 
turely considered the series of compromise 
measures adopted by the last Congress, and 
that whilst it does not wholly approve, it will 
abide by them as permanent adjustments of 
the sectional controversy; that Georgia will 
and ought to resist as the last resort the dis¬ 
ruption of every tie that binds her to the 
Union,—any further act of tongress for abol¬ 
ishing slavery in places within the slave-hold¬ 
ing States ceded for national purposes, or any 
act suppressing the slave trade between slave¬ 
holding States, or any refusal to admit as a 
State any Territory hereafter applying, be¬ 
cause of the existing of slavery therein,—or 
any act prohibiting the introduction of slaves 
into the Territories of Utah and New Mexico, 
or any act repealing or materially modifying 
the laws now in force for the recovery of fu¬ 
gitive slaves; that it is the deliberate opinion 
that upon the faithful execution of the fugi¬ 
tive slave law by the proper authorities, de¬ 
pends the preservation of the Union. 


Disunion Proceedings in Mississippi.— 
The Mississippi Legislature, by a joint action 
of both houses, have appointed a committee 
of 14 of the house and 7 of the senate, who 
will report a bill calling a convention with 
plenary powers to take such steps as the state 
may deem proper under present difficulties. 
It is said that this proposition will be carried 
by a decided majority. Gov. Quitman has 
sent in a message asking for the immediate 
organization of the militia. 

Never let slip an opportunity of gaining a 


Heroines or Sacred History. By Mrs. 

Eliza R. Steele. 

\Ve are indebted to Mr. Lord, Booksell¬ 
er, for a copy of this beautiful book. 

Mrs. Steele has thrown all the charms of 
narrative and fiction around her heroines, 
Miriam, Deborah, Ruth, Esther, Jehosheba, 
Jeptha’s Daughter, and Judith. No pam¬ 
phlet stories at all compare with these fi& 
dramatic effect, or moral instruction. They 
show how the Bible is stript of its foliage 
and flowers by the usual didactic dress in 
which it is presented, and how untrue to the 
beautiful original and to nature is that almost 
unvarying round. If our readers want—for 
a present or otherwise—a really delightful 
book, get the Sacred Heroines. 


Little's Living Age for last week came to 
hand, filled as usual with interesting matter. 
This week’s No.has not arrived. For terms see 
prospectus in another column. 


nr We shall next week take some notice of 
the speeches at the Bath meeting. The resolu¬ 
tions are in this paper. 


— There is some talk of establishing i 
free soil weekly newspaper in the town o 
Adams, Mass. 


ViT The Meredith Bridge (A. II.) 
cannot be classed with those democratic papers 
which puzzle the reader to find out which side of 
popular question they advocate; as the follow¬ 
ing will show: — 

“We acquiesce, for peace” sake, in the recent 
compromise measures, generally, although we 
wished that some of them might be differently 
adjusted, while they were under discussion in 
Congress. But that odious Fugitive Slave Bill 
we cannot swallow ; it “ sticks in our crop” 
tremendously! We cannot reconcile it with 
the democratic doctrines of universal freedom 
and equal rights. It is abominable; and it so 
wars against all our notions of fair, republican 
legislation, that we shall, by all laudable means, 
by candid argument and persuasion, urge its 
speedy repeal, or at all events, its very essen¬ 
tial modification. We believe it to be unconsti¬ 
tutional. 

A New Demand of Slavery. 

“ A bill has been introduced into the Legis¬ 
lature of North Carolina, layiugatax upon all 
articles manufactured at the North aud brought 
into that State for sale. The law is to remain 
in force until the fugitive law is faithfully car¬ 
ried into effect throughout the United States, 
and until all the terrritories of the United States 
are opened to the people of North Carolina, to car¬ 
ry thither any species of property they may think 
proper. This act is to be transmitted to the 
Governors of other Southern States,with a re¬ 
quest that similar Jaws be passed in each 


ALL SORTS. 

— We learn from the Chorokee Advocate 
that there ore twenty-two schools in the sev¬ 
eral districts of that nation, in which more 
than one thousand male and female scholars 
are under instruction. 

Niagara Falls caving in. —The Niagara 
Falls Iris of Dec. 14, says that a part of the 
rock of Horse Shoe Fall, about ten rods in 
length and four rods in width, tumbled down 
on the evening of the Tuesday previous. 

— The Grand Jury of this district has 
found two bills a'gainst Chaplain, for “ steal¬ 
ing and carrying away” the negroes of 
Messrs. Stephens and Toombs. 

— Twenty-five Hungarians left Cincinnati, 
a few days since, for Minnesota, where they 
intend to settle as farmers. 


— A dry dock Is nearly completed at Cal¬ 
ais, Me. 

— Rev. Mr. French of Nelson, N. II. has 

a lead mine in a bluff near his house, from 
wbieh three men can dig daily a ton of 
plumbago, worth $60. * 

Methodist Missions.— The domestic 
missions of the Methodist Church, according 
to Bishop Janes, comprises 350 stations, aud 
employs 327 missionaries. Connected with 
these, are almost 30,000 church members. 

The shakers. —We learn that an agent 
of the New Hampshire Shakers has pur¬ 
chased a tract of land on (lie Ohio, with the 
purpose of removing the fraternity to the 
West— Chronotype. 

— Daniel Webster, in his speech at the 
Pilgrim Festival in New York had the impu¬ 
dence to thank God for “ civil liberty and 
trial by jury.” The hypocrite has done more 
to break down the trial by jury in this coun¬ 
try than he can do to sustain it. He has de¬ 
clared that in a matter of personal liberty to 
a fugitive slave, the Constitution does not 
demand a trial by jury. A pretty man to 
praise the English patriots!— Lowell Ameri- 


— The Boston Bee says that the Maverick 
Church and Society at East Boston, have ex¬ 
tended a call to the Rev, S. R. Thurston, of 
Searsport, Me., to become their pastor. 

— Died in Brunswick, Mr. Hugh Dunlap, 
aged 100 years and 6 months. 


sea free. The cost of running the boat 
per annum is $400. 

(An experiment worth trying.) 

— The Cambridge of the Springfield Re- 
puclican writes;—-“Mr. Webster is under¬ 
stood to have been lately the recipient of a 
generous present in money from some of his 
old rich friends in Boston; rumor puis it at 


— Another storm of snow came upon us 
Saturday night and Sunday almost equal to 
the preceeeing. 

— The New Hampsire Constitutional 
Convention have voted a biennial election by 
the people, of a State Cammissioner of Ag¬ 
riculture, whose duties and pay shall be fixed 
by the Legislature. 


MARRIAGES. 


MUs SarabRCoUey of F. ^ 


id R. Webb to Mis 


Miss Sophia J. Overloch, all of N. W. 

In Camden, Capt James Reed to Miss Maw Sheer. 

In Augusta, 19th, Edward W alcut, of Natick, Mass, to 
Mrs. Hannah P. Henry, late Principal of the Female De¬ 
partment of the Wate'rviile Liberal Institute. 

In Bangor, r”’ ‘ * ” ” ” 

isa P. P. Brids 


In Bangor, 3 
burn, to Miss 1 


ire, Jr., to MissPhel 
laniel Pierce, of L 


£. Kilgore to Miss Philanda B. 


Iu Bloomfield, 17th nit, Miss Angelina, daughter of 
Cayr. Geo. W. King, aged 19. 

In Bath, 24th inst. Mrs. Rachel H. Parker: 22d, Sarah 
Abby, only daughter of T. H. G. Parsons, aged 6 years. 

In Baldwin, Dec. 21, Mrs. Lydia, wife of Dr. James 
Norton. 

In Cherryfiled, 9th inst. Mrs. Abigail B. Merritt. 

In Gardiner, 17th ult, Susan G., wife of George Shorey, 
aged 23; Nathaniel Newell, aged 50; 23d, Capt. James 


05= Vermont has added 24000 to he? 
population since 1840. 

05= The whale fisheries are said to have 
been very successful, and extraordinary 
quantities of oil are on the way home. 

Buffalo. —The Michigan-street Baptist 
church is once more with a pastor. Rev. D. 
Miller was ordained on the 7th instant. He 
is a colored gentleman of fair talent, aDd 
promises to be highly serviceable. That 
church numbers about eighty members, and 
some of the brethren are among out best 
citizens. One or two of the deacons, among 
others, are liable at any time to fall into tbe 
hands of tbe slave catcher; but it would be 
will) a great deal of reluctance, to say the least, 
that the citizens would see them borne away. 


SPECIAL NOTICES. 


Travelling Agents. 

IVM. C. STBfSON. 

JACOB AMES. A. A. BARKER. 

LEVI T. BOOTHBY. L. G. ELDB1DGE. 

L. D. SHORT. 


UM0N MEETING! 

: citizens of Portland, who are in favor of the Con 
Ion and tbe Union of the States, are requested !■ 
in the CITY HALL, next Saturday Evening, Jan 
>1, at 7 o’clock, to consider the evil consequence 
the FUGITIVE SLAVE LAW 




READER ! Are yon owing for the Postlixd Is 
quinta? If yea, then make us a New Yi»h’ PaisEit 

bestiryourself and sexid us the amount that will halanc 
your account to tho year 1851, which is so near upon i 
—then as we start together on another years’ journej 
we shall both feel the -happier. If you are in the leai 
skeptical, you have only to tut it. We tfeel sure tht 
you will be a much hpppier man by the operation. 


WASHINGTON COUNTY. 

MR. ISAAC H. THOMAS, of Eden, Me. will 
visit Washington Csanty this month on a collecting tour 
—and we hope oursubscribers in that county, ONE and 
ALL, will give him a cosdial eeceftios not only in 

OFFER EXTRAORDINARY. 


NOTICE TO AGENTS. 

cats will please bo particular in tlieir directi 
lew subscribers—especially in reference to 

! they give receipts, that our books may cot 
i their receipts. All subscribers in the si 


WANTED IMMEDIATELY, 

At this Office, a few Goads of first quality 

Dry Hard Wood 

in Exchange for the PORTLAND IN¬ 
QUIRER—a good Family Newspaper, 
which no friend of EQUAL RIGHTS 
should he without. 30—412 

will be equally acceptable 


Gravestones ! Gravestones !! 

W E manufacture from Foreign and Domestic Marble 
of a superior quality, finished in a style that can¬ 
not be surpassed in New England, and at a less price 


SOMETHING NEW! 


T H p . 

TYPE CASE, « 


f DAGUERREO- 


lize of life; and indeed so close is the resemblai 
t is often hard to convince the beholder that h 
.dually looking at the substance instead of the s 


. opposite the 
CEtLETON. 


— FREEDOM NOTICE. 

Jay, Dec. 27, II 

I HEREAFTER relinquish to my son Timoth 
Basford, 19 years of age, his freedom to trad 
transact business for hiins“* r AnH r Khali h«rt 




e'bSeZER BASFORD. 


FREEDOM NOTICE. ^ ^ 

T HEREAFTER relinquish to my son Charles B. lias 
I ^ ford, 17 yoars^ofage, hisfreedom^to i 

" rl " J "" r "T benezer basford? 8 


Lucinda Basford, ) 
Josephins Basford ,\ 


CUilE FOR L.UJNG C03IPJLAINTS, 

DOWNS 7- ELIXIR 

Is a most effectual remedy for Lung and Liver com 
plaints. It cures Colds, Coughs, Whooping Cough 
Croup, Asthma, Bleeding at the Lungs, Bronchial Affec 


It is highly cone 
bottles at 50 cents 
Large numbers 

Sold by Druggists and deal 
ally. 

Nov. 28, 1850. 


ates of its good effects have 
r© constantly receiving new 


SARTAIN’S iMAGAZINE. 

Offer Extraordinary!!! 

The high position which S ART AIN’S MAGAZINE 
has assumed in regard to its literary character, has, we 

European magazine has ever arrayed in its support a 
more accomplished corps of contributors. Minds of the 
highest order have, from the first, been employed to write 
for it. With a view, however, to draw forth, for the use 

prietors have determined, in addition to the present out¬ 
lay for literary contributions, to offer the sum of 
ONE THOUSAND DOLLARS FOR TEX 
PRIZE ARTICLES. 

To be published monthly till the series is completed. 

bearing the same name. Those schemes generally pro¬ 
pose^ an apparently high^rice fora few stories, without 


i neir oojeci is io secure, oesiues rneir usual variety 
and excellence of matter, a series of monthly articles en¬ 
tirely superior to any thing heretofore published in the 
magazines. They have determined to place their maga- 

The pieces offered in competition must be presented by 
the first of April, 1851. They may be tales, essays, or 
articles of a miscellaneous character, according to the 
taste or judgment of the writers, but must be on subjects 
of general Interest, must be of a character suited to in¬ 
terest the great mass of readers, must contain something 
striking and likely to arrest attention, and must, more¬ 
over, be of moderate length,—say about six or eight mag¬ 
azine pages. 

In selecting from the articles offered, the proprietors 
will be governed by the decision of a committee of com¬ 
petent and disinterested judges, whose names will be an¬ 
nounced in the March number of the Magazine. The 
publication of the series will be commenced immediatelv 
after the decision of the committee, and each article will 
be paid for the month upon which it is published. 

$ 3 -All contributions intended as prize articles must 
be marked accordingly, with the name of the author in a 
sealed envelope,(which will not be opened till the award 
is determed,) and must be addressed, post paid, to 

JOHN SARTAIN & CO. Philadelphia. 


ALBANY CULTIVATOR. 

This Monthly periodical is one of the most 
truly valuable agricultural psipet'S ill the coun¬ 
try, whether we regard the* honor or advance - 
merit of that great interest. Anew volume 
commences with 1851.- Terms •?! in ad- 


itl ft r k c t s, & £, 


FLOUE^- 

Gcnessep, c< 
Michigan, ct 


$4 94 a go 00 
$4 93 a|?M 


FROVIs’lONS— 


a 45c; Easter*, 4Q a 

a $13 75; P 
i a $14 50. 


e, $9 00 * $3 50 

rn Mess, $10^ Eastern, $9 a $9 5tf. 


COUNTRY PRODUCE MARKET. 

Portland, NVsdnesdat, J 
Bottef, per lb, first quality, 15 a 


Sir' 

Potatoes, j 
Apples, (c< 


$1,50 
4 a 5 1-2 
6 a 8c 




k, (round hogs,) per !&.- 


CAMBRIDGE CATTLE MARKET, 

Wedesdat, Dec.^25, 1850. ^ 

the remainder’Working Oxen, Cows and Calves, Year¬ 
lings, Two years old, and Three year old. 

— PRICES. — 

BEEF CATTLE—Extra, $5 75 per ewt; first quality 
$5 50 ; second quality $50 0 ; third quality$ 4 50 ; ordi¬ 
nary, $3 50 a $4 00. 

BARRELLING CATTLE—$2 50, $3, $*✓ 

HIDES—$5 00 per cwt. 

TALLOW—$5 50 per cwt. 

STORES—Working Oxen, $50, $80 $9^ 

COWS and CALVES—$14, $24, $£& 

YEARLINGS—$5, a II. 

TWO YEARS OLD—$10, $15, a $18. 

THREE YEARS OLD—$14, $20, $23. 

SHEEP and LAMBS—2591 at market.— PRICES— 

E SWINE^o^? 7 * 27 1 ° t ’* 1 ’ 50 ’ $1 ’ 75 ’ $2 ‘ 25 ’ a $2 ’ 75 *' 
76 cars came over the Fitchburg Railroad, and 48 ovei 


xcept 20 on the Lowell 
Number from each State 


N. B—Beef—Extr 


CM) Sheep, and all the Cows 


At Market, 400 Boef Cattle,—60 Stores,—14 pairs 
Working Oxen, 41 Cows and Calves, 400 Sheep and 


—Two Years Old—$11 a $18. 

Three Years Old—$ 1G a $25. 
WORKING OXEN—Dull, $75, $80, $ 


SWINE—4 1-2 a 5 


Carpet Warehouse. 
SPARROW & TUKEY, 

No. 133 Middle Street, 

Wholesale and Retail Dealers in 

Of every description. 

Painted Floor Oil Cloths, 

OF ALL DIMENSIONS. 

SfBAW MAWI3KS, 

BOOKING, RUGS, MATS, 

And Carpet Bags. 

WESTERN LIVE GEESE AND RUSSIA 

FEATHERS, 

Hair, Palm Leaf, Hnsk and Cotton 

Window Shade Goods 

CURTAIN MATERIALS 

Of all kinds. 

CHAMBERS, NO. 133 MIDDLE STREET, 

PORTLAND. 


D. S. GRANDIN, M. D. 

DENTIST, 

lidfllc Stpce,^over J. Dnrgfu’s Drag 

[From the Boston Chronotype ] 

Dentistry. —We have 
upon stumps,* practised 

important adva 


and tested by Dr. Grandin, Dentist, wl 

and closeness of fit is obtained, 
stump is prevented so far as it is 


1 apparatus repaired by ai 


CURE FOR WHOOPING COUGH. 

DOWNS’ ELIXIR 

Is a very desirable medicine to use in this complaint, 
and probably breaks up the cough more effectually than 
any other known remedy. 

It loosens the cough and enables rhe patient to raise 
easily and freely, thus saving the labor of hard cough 

If you have the Whooping Cough, or if tour children 
and use DOWnI> ySu wdltoSt^U’e 


Sold by Drug] 


a & King, and W 
aker, and E. T. < 


& Co., Saccarappa, 


IMPORTANT NEWS, 

BUT NOT FROM CALIFORNIA. 

T HE subscriber would inform the public that he has 
lor^ale at his Store, No. 44 EXCHANGE STREET 
a variety of 

New and Second Hand Clothing, 

Which he offers cheap. New Clothing can be bought 
low, and the important feature is, that Old Clothes will 
buy new ones, which Is an inducement for every econo¬ 
mist to call, and secure such advantages; that is to re' 
furnish his wardrobe with New Cl ithes.’ bv casYine off 
his old garments. b 

ANOTHER IMPORTANT FACT 


’oing to California to dit gold. 

AJLL, GARMENTS 


Watches, Books 


I induce^ every economi 


he dangers of the Isthmus. THQMA ^ TA y LORt 
May 7, 1850. tf No, 44 Exchange Street, 













[From Lowell American.] 

THE SLAYE HUNT. 


[ark ! hear you not the bugle’s sou 

by? 

. rich and gorgeous eompany of gal 


i, the widely echo- 


s this gallant company, and 
ie mighty chase they urge ? 


mighty from their rest r a 


y left behind, i 


until so far away. 


an tied o ! 


ie of Sophistry, They speed through thick 
is, Hypocrisy long hath her dwelling in. 


3 budding 


'y flail. 


a god-forsaken thing, 


s aye!—“ Springfield’s 


Yet the South will make me President, — tl 
Mann I’ll sunder.— 

Ah ! there’s the wigo ! by Jove I will!— wl 


block—“ Christ loved 




)f Paul and Philemc 


, he n 


*3 his . 


Behind his ear a golden quill, a phamphlet in his hand, 

Oh ! poor old phamphlet, worn and battered! poor old 
phamphlet all forlorn! 

What cruel hands have bruised thee thus? Oh, foul 
contempt and scorn! 

But I do know the laws of game; why won’t the people 
With such a heavenly leader, too j on passed the angry 


Upon a slow but giant steed, the Atlas of the land, 
Whose strength hold up the North and South, the one 
on either hand j— 

Now here—now there—but follow close, perhaps he’ll 


r n between you and the 




IMPORTANT PROM HORNBY. 

Hoksby, Octember 14, 1850. 
Mr. Gould ant) elwklTj, Esqs : 

Dear Sir — Gentlemen — I shall spile! I 
know 1 shall. I feel it coming on ! Hewman 
natur! what times we live in! Arter the 
battles of Montyzenmy had bin fort, it did seem 
as though this country had ris to its highest 
climb-axe, hut the Ways of Providence, an tile 
progress of Dimoeracy, is in-screwtahle. The 
passage of the Fewgative Slave Bill is the knee 
plus ultry of the significant endewrance of free 
principles. Bather, Kernel Peabody, and oth¬ 
ers here who used to rave so agin Daniel Web¬ 
ster, callin him a blewlite, federal aburlishunist, 
naow shaout hozaners to his name- magnifyin 
him above eherrybims, saraphims, giberaltars, 
an neuw jerewsalims. 

The fact is—this here bill takes in homby— 
wal, it does. Nothin but deddycation, indepen¬ 
dent day, cattle show and gineral trainen ever 
went ahead ont. A meeting has been held, at 
which it was resolved to present Mr. Webster 
with tew bushels best shenangers; one dittow 
bates, one berritl svder, an the liberty of the 
town. Parson Spuggins—aour new minister, 
made about the most feelinist speech at the 
meetin I ever seed. He said niggers was the 
abomemashun of desserlashnn spoken of in 
Paul.s Epistol to Pentyteuk, an had no more 
business o breathin the free omni tty gated air of 
liberty, than the devil has in pandimongia or 
any other good place. He said, now that this 
hill was fully passed, vetowed and become a law 
of the land, it was the hounding dewty of eve¬ 
ry good citixen to catch as many niggers as he 
could,—more especially as government offered 
a reward of forty-tew dollar a head. This here, 
said he, is something like, says he; what’s the 
crow bill an the bounty on bears, or premiums 
at cattle shows—to this ? Verily, continued this 
reverend gentleman, here is bringin of the 
Scripture,—which says, the heathen shall be I 
given to the lect for a inherrytance forever. 
Amen, seeler! 

The meetin broke up with three cheers for 
the Constitushun, Gineral Jackson, and Daniel 
Webster. 

Next momin, afore it was cleverly light. 


jumping, ai 
the boy rui 
the woods 


s ungraceful ii 
it the summer, 


e girt, 
hills. 


r coasts down the 


Bespeaks tile approach of one, whose v 
trolled the storm; 

His eyes still gleam as meteors bright, i 


But on his Brow doe; 


s he spurs his galled steed, his words t 


n Omnibus? 


Genial and smooth, of feather wei 

With eyes that sparkle joyously,. 

The song of victory on his lips, 
hand, 

Curvets the Bully of the South- 


glances ’round him 


-the Hangman of the 


In friendship 


Friend, foe, or principle. Ole same—bid flames around 


And they will swear a-Bible < 




whose limping back can hardly stand 
ane, and quivering knee, he only is not 
saddlebag, all drippingrich with dough, 


imbles on as best hi 


“Oh, why was I with 
clime, 

Where honesty’s the [ 


t thousands press 


and wild halloo, t 


With sounding be 
Sure, such a nobl 


with many a 


and Germantown, still fled tl 


at Stony Point;—J 
girl, and falling tel 


s, she kneeled to God, 


er toil—God made her n 


Shackles were rattling on tbe breeze, am 
cracked around: 

While shouts of mirth, and revelry, gave 


In proud array, in pomp and gold, tl 


Spelling. —One of Cromwell’s followers, 
who filled the important station of an Irish 
justice, at the period of 1661, having occasion 
to write the word ‘ usage,’ contrived to spell 
it without using a single letter of the original 
word; his improvment read thus ‘yewzitch’ 
When some remarks were made on similar 
feats he averred that 1 nobody could spell with 


father an I, who had lain 
started arter a nigger, who lived jest over the 
taown line. He was a clever old critter, was 
more’n half a doctor, and a first rate nuss. 
He’d oilers turn aout at any time a night, in any 
weather, ifany body was sick an wanted his sar- 
vices—everybody liked him,speshally aour folks. 
Many’s the time he’s came clear over through 
the deep snow, and watched with I fie when I 
had the rebellious fewer. An when father had 
that great sore on his leg, caused by bein bit by 
the old sow when he got drunk at Kernel Pea¬ 
body’s treat an fell into the hog-pen—then the 
old nigger tended and nussed him as though 
he’d been his own son. He made all sorts of 
mint jewlips an intments, and like to have got 
draoned over in cedar swamp where he went ar¬ 
ter red wilier bark to make arb drink for him. 
But as father said, what was all this to the 
Constitushun an the glorious perladium of free 
insterstoosliuns ? The Gineral Court said that 
niggers was unsareunsized pagins as didn’t be¬ 
long nowhere, and then lastly, but not leastly, 
the forty-tew dollars. We’d have catehed him 
if he’d been our grandfather and our grand¬ 
mother tew. 

When we got to the ole man’s hut, the sun 
was jest rising over the Bethel hill, and the 
nigger was diggin his taters. *1 went on one 
side of him, and father on tother as still as 
mice. When close to him, father shouted— 
Hooray ! and lit on hin like a june bug, while I 
grabbed him by the wool, roaring out—don’t 
you strike, you cussed nigger! Every blow 
you strike us hits the constitushun, and waounds 
the star-spangled perladium of hewman rights, 
says I, a pullin away till the old critter yelled 
like an injine. 

We tied him up like a bundle of skrewed hay, 
brought him hum, an shot him up in the tater 
arch. But naow we’ve got him, we dont ex¬ 
actly know what to do with him, or where to 
carry him to git the baounty. Some says we 
shall have to carry the nigger on with us agin ; 
others says we ony need carry his skulp ! Will 
yew—squire Gould or squire Elwell—jest in¬ 
quire into this, and let me know at onct, cos we 
wants the money powerful bad r 

Every one envies father’s an my fuck in kil- 
in tew birds with one stoan—sarvin the govern¬ 
ment an aimin baounty. Every body is existed 
too, and nigger huhtin is the great staple com- 
odity in homby. Eenjest the hull tote of the 
“ Homby Palank ’’ is aont on dewty. They’ve 
started up a merlattow man an his wife, who've 
lived in aour taown better than twenty years— 
an at the last accounts had drov them intew a 
swamp. The falanx had sirraounded an mean to 
starve the ungodly heathin out. Cap’n Wlggin 
who commands, swears that if patriotism, grog 
an valler kin dew it, he’s baound to have the 
varmints, dead or alive, and that he’ll stand by 
Webster an tbe Constitution as long as the sup¬ 
plies hole aout. Jim Keyr an Ephe Libby 
brought in a prisoner yesterday, which they tuk 
arter a hard battle, in which Ephe lost the bet¬ 
ter part of his nose, an Jim lost tew of his 
teeth. He was a queer lookin nigger. He was 
black enough, but his hair was straight as a 
paound of candles. Nevertheless, they was 
offered thirty dollars for him by deacon Wiggin, 
on speculation, but would’nt take it. 

Afore night, however, they was sorry they 
didn’t, for the nigger turned aout to to be dea- 
don Wiggin’s own son! He’d hin bnrnin a 
coal pit, an was “ black as the ase of spades ”— 
shake-speare says—Everything is in kermo- 
tion ! I hav’nt time to rite more. So “ ipsy 
dicksit ” which means more « bime by.” 

ETHAN SPIKE. 

P. S. Aour nigger is varmoused! The 
door of tater arch was pad-locked, hut hinges 
was leather—the cuss cut em off—an streaked, 
cheatin father an I aout of forty-tew dollars we 
worked hard for. Dew send the paper you put 
this in rite on to Daniel, perhaps he’ll consider 
aour case is hard an make up part of the loss. 
Tell him ever so little wont come amiss, father’s 
gitten aid an there’s not another nigger in these 
parts to hitch. 


_,_„rily over the pond _ 

ter, the girl un trusted, unbenefitted, walks pen¬ 
sively by the side of her teacher to the vil¬ 
lage, or takes a two mile airing in the sleigh 
once a week. In fact, she never thoroughly 
exercises her body at all, and in consequence, 
very soon becomes unable to endure any 
kind of physical fatigue. 

“ Fit only for hoys,” said a principal of a 
large female institute to me, the other day, 
when I remonstrated with him on the im¬ 
portance of these and other little exercises 
for the girls. For hoys, indeed ! And has 
not. a girl a physical system to be developed 
and maUtred and invigorated? Has she not 
fatigue to bear, obstacles to encounter, hin¬ 
drances to overcome, enterprises to carry out, 
duties to discharge? Has she not the bur¬ 
den of life to cany, and its toilsome road to 
travel for herself? In her own sphere, does 
she not require, through life, all the energy, 
strength and endurance of -which her system 
shall he capable ? It matters not whether 
she is to live in the midst of fashion or to 
move quietly in circles of country life, or to 
find her lot on missionary ground, or to 
struggle against unforeseen adversity, all that 
can be made of her during her years of ed¬ 
ucation,physically, morally and intellectually, 
she will need. 

To every woman, whatever situation she 
may occupy, life is a fact, stubborn, earnest, 
real, to be shaped and moulded by her own 
efforts, or to be borne and endured by her 
own fortitude. Happy is she who is prepar¬ 
ed for it, not by her own despairing efforts 
in after life, but by the judicious, careful and 
thorough discipline of early education.— 
Com. Ado. 


4. DIALOGUE. 


Frenchman. No sair, I nevair shall, can, will 
learn your vile langue. De Verbs alone 
might, should, could, Would put me to death. 

Master. You must be patient. Our verb is 
very simple compared with yours. 

F. Sample ! vat you call sample ? when I say, 
que jefass, you say dat I might-eould-would- 
should-have-been. Mafoie var sample dat! Now 
- 'tell to me, if you please, what you call one 


F. Eh bien ! when I say, I can’t, which I 
says, I be, I do, I suffare ? 

M. It may be hard to say in that particular 


F. Ma foi, how I might-could-would-should 
am to know dat r But tell to me if you please, 
what you mean when you say‘ “ de verb is a 

M. A means one, and it is the same as to say, 
the verb is one word. 

F. Eh hieu! Den when I me serve of I 
might-could-would-should-have-been-loved, I 
use one verb. Huh ! ( with a shrug.) 

M. Yes, certainly. 

F. And that verb is one word ! I tinks him 
ver long word, wiz more joints dan de scorpion 
have in his tail. 

M. But we do not use all the auxiliaries at 


the soul’s origin and 


portunity and caters to P more de- 

thus that man cau and ^ oeS ^^ nri W1 * t h the 


thus that man cau and aoe» itl 

graded than the brute In 


orute, he has the animal propensities 
these seek indulgence, m man _ 

unless the intellect he controlled - , 

by an equal development of the moral powers ? 
Does the merchant send his ship to - 
a helm ? or does the mariner embark without a 
compass r Yet more unwise is that paren , 
trusts his child on the stormy m&Wm 


the moral faculties "are utterly „ 

rect his course.” We have only time ^o 

extract, which w* 


more extract, wmen we .mnmcnd to the parents 
teachers, school commmittees, and legislators ot 
the Union. “ We know that, in many schools, 
there is a thoughtfullness on this subject, and a 
small portion of time set apart for moral culture 

by reading, by lectine, or by rotation - 1 


F. How many you use once r 

M. One at a time. We say I might-imve- 
been-loved, or I co«W-have-been-loved. 

F. And dat is only one word! What you 
mean by I could. 

M. I was able. 

F. Ver well. What you mean by have ? 

M. Hold, possess. It is difficult to say what 
it means apart from other words. 

F. Why you use him den ? But what you 
mean by been ? 

M. Existed. There is no exact synonyme. 

F. Ver well! Den When I say, 7 could-have- 
been-Ioved, that wills to say, I was-able-hold-ex- 
isted-loved, and dis is one word ! De Prensh 
shild, no higher as dat (holding his hands about 
as high as his knees,) he might-could-would 
should-count four word, widout de pronoun. 
Bah ! I shall nevair learn de English verb, no, 


FEMALE EDUCATION. 

Shame on us, that we who boast of having 
raised woman, in the nineteenth century, to 
position in life which she ought to hold, 
' ' . " ’ powers. 


so educate her that not one of he 
mental and physical, can ever retain a full and 
healthy action. Better go back to the days 
of our great grandmother, and be content 
with Dilworth’s Spelling Book aud Assem¬ 
bly’s Catechism—nay, better go to far earlier 
days, when neither catechism or spelling 
book detained the damsel from the distaff or 
the loom, than rear for the coming generation 
a race of nervous wives and sickly mothers. 

When the boy runs merrily after his ball, 
or chases in the race, or leaps over the bound, 
the girl must walk demurely in the garden, 


M. When you hear me use a verb, you must 
acquire the habit of conjugating it, just as I 
love, thou lovest, he loves; and believe, you 
can’t become familiar with the modes and tenses 
in any other way. 

F. Well, den, I shall will begin wiz cant, I 
can’t, you can’test, he can’ts; we can’t, ye or you 
qan’t, zey can’t. • 

M. It is not so. Can’t is a contraction of 
the verb cannot. 

F. Wellzhen. I cannot, zhou cannotest, he 


eacung, by lecture, iu uj 
even these appointed exercises, we have rea¬ 
son to fear, tire often theoretical rather than 
practical; addressed to the intellect rather than 
the heart; about morals rather than morahty 
itself, and are thus nearly useless in promoting 
their end. We know, too, that asalutaxy restraint 
is imposed in our schools generally, on all noisy 
outbreaks or other irregularities, that interfere 
with the literary exercises.. The law, also, 
requires that the teacher, in addition to Ins 
literary ability, should possess ‘good morals’ 
and teach ‘good behaviour; ’ and some codes 
even require that ‘ teachers should exert their 
best endeavors to impress on the minds of child¬ 
ren and youth committed to their care and in¬ 
struction, the principles of piety, justice, a 
a sacred regard to truth, &c.* But the words of 
this very code make it obvious that tbe legisla¬ 
ture, which enacted it, did not contemplate that 
moral culture should occupy the first place in 
the schools they were establishing. This funda¬ 
mental error is propagated through parent, child 
and teacher; through communities and their 
delegates, the school committees; for few of 
these think of moral instruction as occupying 
or designed to occupy the first place in our 
schools. The house is built, the teacher employ¬ 
ed for another purpose; each school hour has 
its own peculiar exercise, and these all, with 
little exception, pertain to letters or science.— 
The portion of time alloted to each is barely 
sufficient for the appropriate recitation; teacher 
and pupils work as in a harness; - and the more 
nearly the school is brought to resemble a well 
ordered manufactory, the more perfect it is es¬ 
teemed. Thus the whole day is passed, and 
there is no time for the moral training we re¬ 
quire. If an immorality occur, too gross to be 
overlooked, or summarily despatched, every 
minute devoted to its investigation aud correc¬ 
tion is considered, by teacher and pupils, as so 
much time lost, or abstracted from the more im¬ 
portant exercise of the hour. If we feel that 
there is such a defect; that our children are 
coming up destitute, to au alarming extent, of 
that sound moral tone indispensible to tbeirown 
happiness and to the welfare of the State, let ub, 
without delay, seek for and apply the remedy, 
and this, I am sure, is quite in our power; but 
we must be in earnest, and our children must see 
aud feel that we are so.” 


are revolving bodies, or" terrestrial comets 
which enter our atmosphere at great heights, 
but with a velocity sufficient to traverse it, so 
that they are only inflamed on their passage. 
Time will probably throw some light upon 
this subject, especially since there is now no 
prejudice among scientific men 
the multiplication of observations. 


o prevent 


A WORD TO SCHOLARS. 

A word to scholars who are now in attend¬ 
ance at our winter schools, may not be out 
of place. 

In Maine, and indeed, hi all New England, 
the winter is the season that is least occupied 
in labor, and industrial pursuits, and affords 
a larger amount of leasure than any other. 
It ever has been, and still continues to be, 
highly favorable, on this aceount, for carry¬ 
ing on our school operations ; particularly in 
the country, and in countiy villages where, 
on account of the sparseness of the popula¬ 
tion, schools are sustained only for a part of 
the year: and indeed, in places, where they 
are kept through the whole year, there are 
always a considerable portion of the larger 
scholars, both male and female, whose avo¬ 
cations will not allow them to attend much 
at any other season, an d who are,consequently, 
dependent chiefly on the winter school for 
perfecting themselves in the higher branches 
that are essential to the business duties of 


life. 
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Cure for Rheumatic Affections. 

Tiie Cramp anti Pain Killer 


M. No, i 


Cannot is 






F. Den what for you tie him togezzer ? 

M. I see I ain’t careful enough in my ex¬ 
pressions. 

F. Stop! hold dere, if you please, I will- 
shall once more try. I ain’t, zhou ain’test, he 


a corrup- 


M. Ain’t is hot a verb, it is Only 
ion. I won’t use it again. 

F. Ma foi! it is all one corruption. May or 
:an I say, I won’t zhou won’test he won’ts ? 

M. No, you can’t say so. 

F. What den ? I might-could-wonld-should- 




m’t? 


M. No, you can’t say any such thing, for 
sse verbs are all irregulars, and must not be 

F. Muss, what yon call muss ? I muss, zhou 
mussest, he musses. You say so ? 


No, n 


Well den, I might-could-would-should 
have-been muss,—how dat! 

M. Must is irregular. It never changes its 
termination. 

F. Den what for, why you call him irregu- 
laire, if he no shange ? Mafoi, he will-shall-be 
ver reguliaire, ver regulaire indeed. Who 
makes de grammaire English. 

M. Nobody in particular. 

F. So I tinks, I might-could-wonld-should- 
guess so. I will-shall-muss-can understand 
nevair one grammaire, which say de verb be 
one word when he be four, five, six, half-dozen, 
and den call irregulaire de only uniform verb 
dat navair shange. Seusey moi, Monseiux, I will- 
nevair - may - can- might-could - would - should 
study such horrible grammaire no more.— Com. 
S. Journal. 


Remejpber that the beginning of the sub¬ 
lime sciences are often so simple as to seem 
worthless. 

Redeem time for study, the busiest man 
can spare si 


[From j 


al.l 


EDUCATION AND CRIME. 

We have received from Philadelphia, a valu- 


able pamphlet, entitled, “ Influence of Popular 
Education, as at present conducted upon crime, 
by Paul Swift, M. D.” The object of the 
pamphlet is the same that has been our pole- 
star for many years, viz., the enforcement of the 
fact that- intellectual education is no defence 
against vice and crime, and that the one thing 
needful in all our schools, public and private, 
male and female, high and low, is moral instruc¬ 
tion. After showing that crime has increased 
more in educated districts than in the uneducat¬ 
ed, — in Prussia, for instance, more than in 
France; in Scotland more than in England,—the 
writer says, * • The facts we have adduced would 
1 in our systems of education 
or not casual, but intrinsic, 
inherent and radical; an error co-extensive with 
these systems, and when uncontrolled by exter¬ 
nal influences, poisoning the verj' fruit of the tree 
of knowledge. We educate the intellectual 
faculties, while we neglect the moral, which 
were designed for their government. We stimu¬ 
late to intensest action the lower faculties, while 
the superior are left to slumber in inaction. We 
provide food in excess for the faculties common 
to man and the brute, while those which wpre 
destined to ally man to angels, and to qualify 
him for the performance of his whole duty ‘ 


his fellow man, and to his Maker, axe suffered to 
hunger, to languish, and to die.” Again, the 
author truly says, “ Though every faculty, what¬ 
ever its function, hears the impress of the good¬ 
ness and wisdom of Him who gave it, yet, in 
man, the lower faculties, when unrestrained by 
the superior, tend to excess, and in excess there 
is evil. Strengthened by indulgence, they be¬ 
come debased, and then the intellect, uncontrol- 


From the Journal of E(location. 

METEORIC STONES, 

For one of the best articles we have any¬ 
where met with, on the subject of Meteoric 
Stones, we are indebted to Prof. Farrar’s El¬ 
ementary Treatise on Astronomy. 

Solid masses, composed of various mine¬ 
ral substances, are often seen to descend from 
the higer regions of the atmosphere. The 
fall of such bodies was for a long time doubt¬ 
ed, and the prevailing opinion, as to 'then- 
reality, regarded as a popular superstition. 
But all the particulars of the phenomenon 
have been established in such a manner, that 
the fact can no longer be questioned. 

The most remarkable circumstance re¬ 
specting these substances is, that they so ex¬ 
actly resemble each other; being all of them 
pyriteous masses, glittering with metallic 
grains. The exterior surface is.black, as if it 
had been burned, while the interior is of 
a yellowish white. They have nearly all the 
same specific gravity, which may be fixed at 
3,591, water being unity. On beiDg analyzed, 
they always present the same ingredients, 
and nearly in the same proportions. They 
are composed of silex, magnesia, sluphur, iron 
in a metallic state, nickel, and some particles of 
chrome. 

•The common characteristics strongly indi¬ 
cate a common origin. It is, moreover, 
remarked, that iron is hardly ever 
met with in a metallic state in terrestrial 
bodies. Volcanic do not contain any which 
is not oxydated. Nickel is also very rare and 
never found at tbe surface of the earth. 
Chrome is still more rare. These consider¬ 
ations make it probable tlqit the substances 
in question have an origin foreign to our 
globe, or at least that they are not brought to¬ 
gether by any phenomena hitherto observed. 

These solid masses seqm to proceed from 
a metor-like appearance in the air. They 
are in fact ignited or inflamed bodies, which 
suddenly present themselves in the atmos¬ 
phere, and move with a velocity equal, in 
some instances, to that of the sun in its orbit, 
or twenty miles in a second. Then- direction 
is generally inclined to the horison. After 
emitting an intense light for a few moments, 
they explode with a loud noise, at a height 
from 18 to 100 miles above the surface of the 
earth. This is ascertained by their parallaxes, 
as deduced from several simultaneous ob¬ 
servations, made at different places where 
they were visible at the moment of their ex¬ 
plosion. They do not appear to follow any 
determinate direction, with respect to the 
earth’s motions, but are seen moving towards 
all points of the compass. 

As yet we are ignorant of the true origin 
of these masses, and various hypotheses have 
been invented to explain them. Laplace 
thinks they may be thrown upon the earth 
by lunar volcanoes. It is found by calcula¬ 
tion that this would only require a projectile 
force about four times that of a cannon ball- 
This force meeting with very little resistance 
from the very rare atmosphere of the moon, 
would be sufficient to send a body without 
the sphere of the moon’s attraction, and then 
it would be brought to the earth’s surface by 
gravity. Now itis by no means improbable 
that lunar volcanoes may give such an im¬ 
pulse to a body, isinoe those on the earth are 
capable of a trijeh greater force, although ] 
the greater intensity of gravity at the earth’s 
surface, and especially the enormous resist¬ 
ance of our atmosphere are such as to pre¬ 
vent a corresponding effect. By thus ascrib¬ 
ing to metorio stones a common origin, we 
account in some degree for the sameness of 
their composition. 

Some philosophers maintain the opinion that 
the substances under consideration, are small 
planets, or fragments of planets, carried along 
in space, like the other heavenly bodies 
which, upon entering the earth’s atmosphere’ 
become inflamed by friction, gradually lose 
their velocity, and then fall to the earth by 
the influence of gravity. According to this 


As we have bad no little experience in 
teaching, and are pretty well acquainted with 
the practical duties of the school room, as 
well as with the character of scholars, we feel 
the more at liberty to speak to you relative to 
your conduct aud duties, than we should, 
were we addressing you upon a question on 
which our views were merely theoretical. 

It is to be presumed you understand pretty 
fully the object of the school and appreciate 
its advantages. This, you will perceive, is 
essentially necessary, before you can receive 
the full benefits of it: for if you do not value 
the opportunity which it affords you for ac¬ 
quiring a knowledge of the branches that 
will be of service to you when you grow up 
men and women, and when you will need 
such knowledge to assist you in your busi¬ 
ness and social duties, the school will prove 
of but little real profit to you; and the labor 
and expense employed in maititaing it, will, 
so far as your good is concerned, be of little 
avail. 

We hope, then, you feel in some measure 
at least sensible of the great advantages 
which it may be made to afford you; and 
our remarks and suggestions will be based 
on this supposition. 

Your first great duty,—and on the right 
discharge of this, will depend principally 
I your success — is the improvement of your 
time, your whole time, confining your atten¬ 
tion while - in school, and as much of it as 
possible while out, exclusively to the studies 

you are ptu-suing, and allowing nothing to di¬ 
vert it. In this, as in every other duty, and 
laudable pursuit, “ whatever thy hand findeth 
to do, do with thy might.” Let every lesson 
assigned you not only receive, but engross 
your attention; and spare no labor, no effort 
to prepare yourself thoroughly for your reci¬ 
tation. Allow no portion of it to be passed 
over lightly, aud let no fact or principle, that 
may be presented in it, rest until it be I JU 
thoroughly understood, thoroughly mastered. 

Be not so anxious to advance rapidly, as 
well. If the studies you pass over, are but im¬ 
perfectly comprehended, you will find your¬ 
selves, after a very little while, unable with¬ 
out a good deal of labor to retrace your steps; 
and at the commencement of your school 
another winter, you will be but little in ad¬ 
vance of what you now are; whereas if you 
finish them as you advance, a rapid review 
will be all that will be needed another sea¬ 
son, to bring them fresh to mind, and you 
will not be under the necessity of spending 
another term in acquiring what should have 
been learned before. A great deal of time 
has been lost by an excessive desire on the 
part of scholars, to make too rapid prog¬ 
ress ; to do much, rather than to do well. 

To excel is certainly very laudable; but to 
excel, you must be thorough in all you do; 
and your real progress will be just in pro¬ 
portion as you are so. The number of 
studies you may pass over in any given 
term, or the advance you may make in any 
one of them, is not by any means to he taken 
as a criterion of your real progress: for the 
latter may be, and indeed, commonly is, in 
an inverse ratio to the former, that is, your 
progress will commonly be slow, in propor¬ 
tion as your advance is rapid. 

IF, then, you would make substantial prog¬ 
ress, if you would acquire such knowledge 
of your studies as shall be available hereaf¬ 
ter for practical purposes, aim to be thorough. 

But in order to be thorough, yon must be dil¬ 
igent ; diligent in the improvement of your 
time, your whole time, not only in, but out 
of school: for no idle scholar ever will, or 
even can become a thorough one. On this 
you may fully rely, as a truth clearly demon¬ 
strated by experience. As “ drowsiness shall 
clothe a man with rags,” so idleness will 
clothe you with darkness, intellectual and 
moral, and keep you in ignorance of those 
elementary truths and principles on which 
your future prosperity and well-being so 
much depend! 

Let then, your whole time and attention he 
given to your studies. Let the whole time 
for which your term may continue, be re¬ 
garded as your school season, aud the hours 
that you spend in the school room, only as 
alloted for recitations, and such in¬ 
struction and explanation from your teacher 
your respetive studies may require. Let 
your mornings and your evenings be given 
the business; and let_your studies be the 
great absorbing subject of all your thoughts, 
and at all times and in all places form the 
topie of conversation with your school fel¬ 
lows. '^If you will adopt this course for a sin¬ 
gle term, we feel quite confident we shall 
never be under the necessity of suggesting 
to you the continuance of it: for the results 
will prove so satisfectury to yourselves, and 
so gratifying to your parents and teachers, 
that yon will never voluntarily abandon it 
We say, then, in conclusion, be diligent, 
effort be wanting 
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